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HALBERT 


E are wont to say that the 

War made a great many men 
who would not, but for it, have ex- 
isted, except as mere mediocre units 
of the community. To be more exact, 
however, the War did this: it ex- 
panded, by its great heat, some little 
men, as the morning sun expands the 
unseen water-drop into a visible whiff 
of mist; while, like the same agency, 
it warmed into life many a germ of 
greatness which might, under cooler 
rays, have slumbered and decayed, 
germs merely. It is in this partially- 
compensating benefit of war that we 
may find some measure of consola- 
tion for the serious evils which it en- 
tails upon us. 

One of the latter class of men— 
viz., those whom the late War with 
the South developed, not raised, to 
any factitious prominence—we may 
count General HALBERT E. PAINE. 
For although there is no telling to 
what eminence so brilliant a man 
might have risen by means of his 
profession and of politics, yet when we 
consider how many a genius, really 
great, goes unacknowledged by the 
world,— how many a Hampden, Mil- 
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ton, or Cromwell, whose “lot for- 


bade” 


“ The applause of listening senates to command, 
* * . . . . 


And read their history in a nation’s eyes,” 


goes down, nevertheless, without pa- 
geant or panegyric, to his grave,— we 
cannot but ask ourselves what might 
have been, had certain other circum- 
stances than those we wot of been 
joined in the train which has borne 
our hero onward so bravely. 

The outset of the War for the Union 
found HALBERT E. PAINE thirty-five 
years of age, established in a good legal 
practice at Milwaukee. He had emi- 
grated thither four years before, from 
Cleveland, near which city (at Char- 
don, Geauga county, Ohio) he first 
made this world’s acquaintance. He 
had graduated at the Western Reserve 
Colleze when only nineteen years 
old, and had set up as a lawyer in 
Cleveland when only twenty-two; 
showing, especially in connection 
with the limited facilities for school- 
ing afforded in those days to the son 
of a farmer in moderate circum- 
stances, that the young man was 
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unusually intellectual and rather pre- 
cocious. 

Up to the year 1861 Mr. PatnE had 
confined himself pretty well to his pro- 
fession,—occasionally testifying, how- 
ever, his devotion to the party of lib- 
erty by serving as a candidate for 
county attorney or some such local 
office. On such occasions he always 
entered, heart and soul, into the can- 
vass, visiting every ward and school 
district faithfully, notwithstanding the 
fact that there was no more chance 
of an election upon the Republican 
ticket in Milwaukee than of drying 
up Lake Michigan. Early in the 
summer of 1861—at the very first 
onset of the Rebellion, you might say, 
—PAINE came to the conclusion that 
the claims of his country for his actual 
personal services were already para- 
mount to those of family and busi- 
ness. He therefore accepted a com- 
mission as Colonel of the Fourth 
Wisconsin Infantry (afterward -cav- 
alry), tendered to him by the Gov- 
ernor of the State. It was a corps 


made up of the very best material, 
and, like its gallant commander, made 
for itself a noble record before the 


struggle was over. On the roster of 
field officers and captains, as mus- 
tered in, we find the names of seven 
who afterward became permanent 
commanders of divisions, brigades, 
or regiments. The regiment had a 
song of its own, one of the best war 
hymns ever made, the words of which, 
commencing — 
* We swear to stand around that flag 
In the battle’s wildest storm ; 
Now lead us on against the foe — 

Our hearts beat high and warm,”’ 
were written by Colonel PAINE him- 
self; and the music —the glorious air, 
“Partant pour la Syrie’’— used to re- 
sound with thrilling effect from the 
ranks of the Fourth while in camp or 
on the march, 

The first notable event in Colonel 
PAINE’S military life was his spirited 
stand for humanity and justice, at 
Baton Rouge, in June, 1862. An or- 
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der came from the General in com- 
mand of the Department, directing 
subordinate commanders to exclude 
from their lines all fugitive slaves, 
and to turn out all such as had already 
sought refuge there. This order was 
not only counter to the spirit of an 
act of Congress of three months be- 
fore, providing that no commander 
should employ his troops “in return- 
ing fugitives from service or labor,” 
but it was repugnant to every princi- 
ple of humanity and every dictate 
of military strategy. Whether these 
points were for PAINE, a subordinate 
officer, to determine, may be decided 
as the reader inclines; but his sturdy 
refusal to do that which he knew to 
be both morally and practically wrong 
begets for him the sympathy of all 
warm hearts. The result was that Col- 
onel PAINE was placed in arrest, to be 
returned to duty a month after, without 
a trial—General Butler, who was by 
this time in command, having need 
of his services, and probably sympa- 
thizing secretly with the Colonel's hon- 
orable motives in the affair. PAINE 
was sent off to take command at Baton 
Rouge, and the court-martial never 
came off. Military discipline never 
had the courage to look in the face the 
contumacious Colonel who refused to 
turn slave-catcher. 

Here at Baton Rouge another inci- 
dent occurred with which we will de- 
tain the reader, as it shows that 
PAINE’S human sympathy was genu- 
ine, not springing from political preju- 
dices. General Butler ordered him, 
if it should become necessary to aban- 
don the Louisiana capital, to durn 7¢ 
to the ground, saving only the char- 
itable institutions, the public libraries, 
and the valuable works of art. Well, 
in a fortnight or so it became neces- 
sary to evacuate —the place being in- 
vested by the rebel commander, Breck- 
inridge, with an overwhelming force; 
but the town was not burned, because 
Butler had been induced, after many 
respectful remonstrances from PAINE, 
made in behalf of the many helpless 
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non-combatants who were housed in 
the town, to spare his devouring 
flames. Though the inhabitants were, 
most of them, rebels at heart beyond 
a doubt, still there were among them 
many needy and defenceless ones 
whom no true soldier would willingly 
harm; and accordingly General But- 
ler was induced to write to Colonel 
PAINE: ‘‘Upon your representations, 
* * * | am inclined to coun- 
termand my order for the burning of 
the town. * * * _ I have not 
changed my opinion of the great 
military advantage it will be to the 
enemy to have it, but I am impelled 
by a sense of just humanity to over- 
look that advantage.” 

These acts bespeak the devotee of 
principle and the magnanimous offi- 
cer; they are crowned by the subse- 
quent exploit at Port Hudson, which 
blazons unmistakably the record of a 
gallant soldier. On the 14th of June, 
1863—a day whose page is written 
all over with blood of martyred braves 
—occurred the memorable second 
assault upon Port Hudson. In this 
assault, commanding a division of as 
gallant troops as ever marched, for 
honor and for country, ‘into the jaws 
of death,” was PAINE, now promoted 
to be a brigadier. His own regiment 
was numbered in his force. It went 
into the fight two hundred and twenty 
strong ; it came out with but eighty. 
Among those left on the field was the 
brave PAINE himself, who had seen 
the desperate, almost hopeless, nature 
of the assault, and who had impetu- 
ously dashed to the extreme front — 
within eighty yards of the enemy's 
ramparts — and was inspiring his men 
with “the spleen of fiery dragons,”’ 
when he was struck by a missile hot 
from an enemy's gun, and fell, 
wounded nearly to the death. The 
men saw their leader prostrate, and the 
shattered ranks fell back, leaving the 
wounded where they fell. General 
PAINE lay there in the broiling sun 
from early morning until after night- 
fall, under the fire of the rebels, whose 
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sharp-shooters picked off every man 
attempting to rescue the wounded 
hero. It was aterrible day. Besides 
the pain of knowing that, but for his 
untimely fall, he might have carried 
the works in a few minutes more, 
General PAINE had, to distract him, 
the perils of his situation, the parch- 
ing heat of a Southern summer sun, 
and the agony of his wound, — which 
two latter causes would have finished 
him without fail, but for the self-deny- 
ing devotion of a brave young Irish- 
man of his division, who lay near by, 
also wounded, though less seriously, 
and who threw his own canteen to the 
General, with a few drops of water in 
it, thereby saving, the doctor said, the 
life of the gallant commander. As 
soon as darkness offered its welcome 
shelter, General PAINE was rescued by 
a body of troops under command of 
Colonel Kimball. 

This finished the active military 
career of our hero. His wounded leg 
was amputated at New Orleans, nine 
days afterward; and after a few 
weeks for recuperation, the disabled 
but still impatient and restless officer 
was assigned to duty on a military 
commission at Washington. Here he 
served nearly a year—buckling on 
his sword and spurs once meantime 
(in July, 1864) to defend the capital 
against a raid by Lee's forces. On 
the 12th of August, 1864, PAINE was 
assigned to the command of the Dis- 
trict of Illinois, with headquarters at 
Springfield. In March of the next 
year he was brevetted a major-general. 
But he soon resigned his commission, 
having been elected to Congress from 
the First Wisconsin District at the pre- 
ceding November election. 

The nomination to this office was 
spontaneous, having been entirely un- 
sought by General PAINE or by his 
friends in his behalf. Indeed, he has 
never so much as turned a hand over 
to secure a nomination, though always 
working well after becoming a candi- 
date. General PAINE supplanted a 
Democratic representative who had 
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been elected two years before over so 
popular a man as John F., Potter, of 
Pryor duel fame. His majority was 
small, however; and everybody was 
surprised when, two years later, 
having been renominated with equal 
spontaneity and unanimity by his Re- 
publican constituents, PAINE rolled up 
a majority of more than four thou- 
sand over his Democratic competitor. 
Again, in 1868, he was unanimously 
nominated, and elected over Alexander 
Mitchell—who, besides being a man 
personally very popular, had the ad- 
vantage of a patriotic record, an in- 
exhaustible purse, and a powerful 
railroad and banking influence, all 
of which advantages were worked for 
their largest yield. This triumph was 
one of the greatest ever achieved by 
any public man. It could not have 
‘been achieved by any mere poli- 
tician, but only by a gallant and true- 
hearted man, who to the record of a 
brave soldier had added that of the 
faithful and able legislator. With 
this triumph, General PAINE proposes 
to rest; and has written a letter to his 
constituents, peremptorily declining 
further service in Congress. 

His record in Congress has given 
him a national reputation and a posi- 
tion of influence among his colleagues. 
It has been a record altogether such 
as his friends can contemplate with 
the liveliest satisfaction. We have no 
data at hand from which to compile 
even a skeleton of his most import- 
ant labors in the House of Represent- 
atives; but they include, besides an 
industrious care of the local interests 
especially intrusted to his keeping, 
a valuable service upon the famous 
Reconstruction Committee of the For- 
tieth Congress; a service as Chair- 
man of the Committee on the Militia 
in the same body, in which capacity 
he introduced a bill providing for 
a most elaborately prepared sys- 
tem of national militia service; an 
important instrumentality in the 
incorporation of the Homestead 
provision in the Bankrupt Act; and 
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an exceedingly laborious service as 
Chairman of the Committee on Elec- 
tions of the present (XLI.) Congress. 
In this last capacity, impressed with 
the bad economy as well as the bad 
morality of the present system of 
arbitrating upon contested elections 
to Congress, General PAINE intro- 
duced a bill remodelling entirely the 
system, and transferring to the courts 
the arbitration of all questions of fact 
relative to the election, leaving to 
Congress only the prerogatives and 
duties specially deputed to it by the 
Constitution; —a reform which, or 
something of similar intent, is sure to 
be adopted, sooner or later. 

General PAINE is highly respected 
by his fellow members of the House 
for his thorough legal knowledge, the 
moderation and large scope of his 
opinions, and above all for his strict 
conscientiousness in all matters, finan- 
cial, personal, or political. An inti- 
mate acquaintance says of him, with 
quaint significance: “PAINE is the 
most ridiculously honest man I ever 
knew.” But Parne’s candor and up- 
rightness are not of the sort to be con- 
founded with the blind credulity of 
those whom we know simply as 
“honest fellows." He combines 
keenness of insight with simplicity 
and purity of motive to an extraordi- 
nary degree; and his constituents 
point to him with a glow of pride and 
faith, equally combined. On the 
whole, if you will analyze his char- 
acter, you will find that it is the 
soldierly elements which predomi- 
nate; and that it is these, combined 
with an eloquent tongue and an active 
and well-organized brain, which have 
won for him, at forty-four years of age, 
his present high position as a public 
man. It is to be hoped that General 
PAINE may determine, at some future 
time, to resume the functions of the 
legislator ; for, crippled as he is, he 
cannot enter with the old time zest 
into the profession of arms, if indeed 
we ever have such occasion for sol- 
diers as that of the last decade 
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(which Heaven forfend!); and as for 
the legal profession, while General 
PAINE may reasonably calculate upon 
a measurable success, he can hardly 
expect to shine at the bar as he has 
shone on the field and in the cham- 
bers of legislation. 

Politically, General PAINE is an 
advanced Radical, though by no 
means what is called a “ bitter Radi- 
cal." In other words, he is Radical 
from principle, rather than from con- 
stitutional habit, or the policy of the 
demagogue. This being so, he is 
rarely or never caught voting or talk- 
ing fora measure which merely has 
the merit of Aapfening to strike on 
the right side of the party line, but 
which, striking the other side the next 
time, he would, as a partisan, be 
obliged to oppose. While, as has 
already been said, he is of an exceed- 
ing kindly and magnanimous disposi- 
tion, he is nevertheless not of those 
who are in haste to extend all manner 
of privileges and advantages at once 
to the lately conquered people of the 
South. As another has expressed 
it, he is “not in favor of placing the 
feet of the rebels on the necks of the 
loyal Southerners right away.” He 
comes of a noble family of thinking 
and progressive men. General James 
H. Paine, a veteran lawyer of Mil- 
waukee, and a well-known red-hot 
Republican, is his uncle, and has been 
his law partner ; while the Hon. Byron 
Paine, of the Supreme Bench of Wis- 
consin, and one of the clearest think- 
ers and purest men of the time, is his 
cousin. 

In person, HALBERT E. PAINE is 
what you see him in the portrait which 
precedes this sketch, except that the 
engraving is made from a photo- 
graph taken some years ago, and rep- 
resents him correspondingly young. 
He carries his soul in his face, the 
principal features of which are a frank, 
earnest mouth, and bright, speaking 
eyes, over which, however, he is 
obliged to wear spectacles to aid his 
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defective sight. He has a tall, slim 
figure, and makes a leg of cork an- 
swer, as best it may, for the limb he 
lost at Port Hudson. He speaks ina 
full, clear tone, with great fluency, 
and though never without feeling, yet 
never with anything like bathos or 
bombast. In the recent debate in the 
House of Representatives upon the 
proposed Civil Service bill (known as 
the Jenckes bill), speeches were made, 
pro and con, by a dozen or more of 
the principal members; but none on 
either side were by any means as 
cogent and practical as that of Mr. 
PAINE, who, in ten minutes’ time, 
pointed out most forcibly the grave 
errors of the bill, concluding: 

“*T can vote for no such measure as this. We 
understand what the law now is. Under it the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the other heads of 
Departments are able to discharge their duties, to 
acquit themselves of their responsibilities, because 
whenever they find faithful subordinates they can 
keep them, and when they find unfaithful officers 
they can effect their removal. But pass this bill, 
and unfaithful officers may be fastened upon them ; 
faithful officers may be removed by this board 
which neither President nor Secretary can con- 
trol. I can vote for no such measure as this. I 
admit that the evils of our present system are 
numerous and ought to be removed; but this 
remedy is infinitely worse than the disease. It 
would cure a toothache by administering to the 
body-politic the cholera or small-pox.” 


It is to be regretted that General 
PAINE has determined to retire from 
Congressional service, and to be hoped 
with corresponding earnestness that 
he will be again called to public life, 
and called in a voice which will seem 
to him as imperative as that which 
summoned him to the battle-field nine 
years ago; for in all that body of 
public servants at Washington, who- 
ever may or may not be more bril- 
liant or more politic, there is none 
who can show a more unsullied record, 
or from whom a briber or “striker” 
would slink away more abjectly, or 
who holds at once the respect of his 
colleagues and the confidence of his 
constituents in greater degree than 
HALBERT E, PAINE. 
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BY GEORGE SAND. 


[Translated by Francis Fohnson.} 


CHAPTER XIV. 
RETRIBUTION, 
T the extremity of the second 
court-yard, in a low and dark 
apartment, we found the commandant 
stretched out on a mat and smoking 
his long pipe in peaceful majesty. He 
had no attendants about him. Con- 
sidering us as vile mountebanks, the 
idea had not for a moment crossed his 
mind that we might hold him to an ac- 
count for the execution of our friend. 

“Is it you that has assassinated 
our comrade?” asked Bellamare, in 
Italian. 

“T have never assassinated any- 
body,” replied the old man, with an 
imposing calmness which caused us 
to hesitate for a moment; and with- 


out abandoning his careless attitude, 
he drew a whiff of tobacco from his 
pipe and looked in another direction. 

“Let us not play with words now!”’ 


resumed Bellamare. ‘Have those 
young men been executed by your 
command?” 

“Yes,” replied Nicanor, with the 
same coolness, “by my command. 
If you are dissatisfied, apply to the 
Prince, and if he blames me I shall 
have deserved it. But it is to him 
alone that I owe any account. Be 
prudent, and leave me alone!” 

“We did not come here to add 
to your repose,"’ replied Bellamare. 
“We ask you—and you must answer, 
no matter whether it please you or 
not—why have you sentenced those 
unfortunate boys?” 

Nicanor hesitated a moment; then, 
even augmenting the pretentious slow- 
ness with which he spoke Italian, he 
replied: 

“It was on account of a personal 
insult to the Prince!" 


“What insult?” 

“The Prince alone will learn that!” 

‘““We want to know it, and we shall 
know it!"’ exclaimed Moranbois, with 
his hoarse voice, which at such mo- 
ments became terrible; and in the 
twinkling of an eye he had seized 
Nicanor by his beard, turned his face 
upon the floor, and placed his foot 
upon his neck. 

The Lieutenant believed that his 
last hour had come. He had not 
even deigned to defend himself;—he 
probably thought that it was too late 
for that. He kept silence, and showed 
neither hope nor fear. 

“I forbid you to kill him!” said 
Bellamare to Moranbois, who was 
really quite beside himself. ‘I want 
him to make his confession.” 

And then, at his command, we 
locked the doors. The monk had 
followed us, either out of curiosity or 
to call for help if necessary. Lam- 
besq, espying strings and gags, gar- 
roted and gagged him very adroitly. 
We had stripped the Lieutenant of his 
weapons, and as there were half-a- 
dozen old guns in a kind of gun-rack, 
we found ourselves quite well armed. 

“And now,” said Bellamare, who 
had raised Nicanor and put a pistol 
to his throat, ‘‘ you will speak!”’ 

**Never!”’ said the inflexible moun- 
taineer, without changing his haughty 
accent and manner. 

“Then I shall kill you!”’ roared 
Moranbois. 

“Kill me,” 
ready!" 

What was to be done? We were 
disarmed by this stoical contempt of 
life. And, besides, our vengeance 
was entirely too easy. 

‘Will you tell us at least the name 


he replied. “I am 
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of the executioner?” resumed Mo- 
ranbois. 

“There is no executioner!” an- 
swered the Lieutenant. “I myself 
killed the guilty boys with that sabre. 
If you make use of it against me, you 
will commit a crime, while I have but 
done my duty.” 

“[ shall not kill you,” replied Mo- 
ranbois, ‘‘but I will beat you like a 
dog! Protect yourself! You are the 
strongest man in this country. I 
have seen you in your gymnastic ex- 
ercises. Be on your guard! I will 
overthrow you and spit in your face! 
But I forewarn you—at the first cry 
you utter, at the first signal you give 
to your men, I shall blow out your 
brains!” 

Nicanor accepted the challenge with 
a disdainful smile. Moranbois seized 
him by the belt, and both remained 
for a moment in a close embrace, as if 
petrified in the tension of their mus- 
cles. But after this moment Nicanor 


was under the feet of the Hercules, 
who first spit in his face, and then cut 


off his moustache with the sabre 
which had severed the head of Marco. 

We witnessed this act of vengeance 
without stirring. The blood of our 
comrade was between us and any 
sentiment of pity. But we could not 
kill a disarmed foe, and we were 
ready to prevent Moranbois from get- 
ting too much intoxicated with his 
own anger. 

Suddenly we were enveloped in a 
cloud of smoke, and bullets, proceed- 
ing from the window of the lower 
floor, whistled about us. As if by 
some miracle, they struck nobody but 
the unfortunate monk, whose arm 
was broken. Before the soldiers, who 
came to the rescue of their chief, 
could renew the attack, we had pushed 
the long and narrow lounge of the 
Lieutenant before the equally long 
and narrow window. We were be- 
sieged, and were delighted with hav- 
ing something to do. They endeav- 
ored to break open the door; but it 
withstood their attack. The senseless 
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Lieutenant did not stir, while the 
monk in vain contorted himself; but 
nobody noticed him. We effected an 
opening between the lounge and the 
window, and made a discharge which 
scattered the enemy; but they came 
back, and we had to commence anew. 
One of them, however, was wounded. 
They supposed that we were quite im- 
pregnable on that side, and united all 
their efforts against the door, which 
finally gave way; but Moranbois 
held it in such a manner as to admit 
but one man at a time. Bellamare 
seized by the throat the first who pre- 
sented himself, choked him, and threw 
him to the ground. The others al- 
most killed him by pressing on over 
his body. I took hold of the second. 
It was easy for us to seize the barrels 
of their guns as soon as they appeared, 
to turn off the shot, and to draw the 
man into our room. This hand-to- 
hand struggle had not in the least 
been anticipated by them. They 
had not supposed us capable of 
such a resistance. They did not 
entertain any idea of that power of 
sudden dash and strength which ren- 
ders the French quite invincible at 
certain moments. They were nine 
against four; but we had the advan- 
tage of position. At last, ten, twelve, 
all of them were there. But four 
were disabled already, and the others 
fell back in despair. They thought 
we were demons. 

They came back once more. They 
believed we had killed their Lieuten- 
ant, and they wanted to revenge him, 
even if they were to perish in the 
attempt. Truly, they were brave; 
and while throwing them on the 
ground, we could not resolve upon 
strangling them. And yet we might 
have done so. As soon as they found 
themselves in our hands, their coun- 
tenances expressed not merely fear, 
but stupor or superstitious horror, 
and directly also the resignation of 
fatalism in the presence of an inev- 
itable death. We left them lying on 
the ground, and they did not stir, for 
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fear lest they might appear to us to 
beg for mercy. 

I do not know how long this mad 
struggle lasted. As near as I could 
judge by the few words which I un- 
derstood of their language, they said 
that we were sorcerers, and threatened 
to get some straw in order to smoke us 
out. But they had notime forit. An 
exclamation from without, and the 
sound of a well-known voice, stopped 
the fight and terminated the siege. 
The Prince had just arrived. He im- 
posed silence upon his men, ordered 
them to lay down their arms, and 
then presented himself to us, saying: 

“It is I! What is the matter here? 
Explain yourselves!”’ 

We were too much out of breath to 
reply to him. Covered with perspira- 
tion, black with powder, our eyes 
protruding from our heads, we were 
speechless and stammering. 

Bellamare, who had fought like a 
lion, was the first to recover his 
breath; and bidding silence to Mo- 
ranbois, who wanted to speak, he 
conducted the Prince to the Lieuten- 
ant—who had recovered his senses, as 
though the unhoped-for reappearance 
of his master had recalled him both 
to life and duty. 

“Your Excellency,” said Bellamare, 
“this man has with his own hand be- 
headed our comrade Marco and your 
yroom Meta—two Frenchmen, two 
mere children—for a fault, perhaps 
for a prank, of which he refused to 
tell us, and which he has sworn to re- 
veal to no one but you. We were 
mad, we were intoxicated, we were 
enraged; and yet only one of us has 
challenged him, has overthrown him, 
and has cut off his moustache and 
spit in his face. Well, if he is not 
satisfied, we are ready to fight a duel 
with him—all of us, one after the 
other. That is all the revenge we 
have taken on him, and if you do 
not think it insignificant, you ask too 
much of Frenchmen, who abhor fero- 
cious cowardice and consider a cold- 
blooded murderer a most infamous 
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scoundrel. Your soldiers came to the 
rescue of their commander. I do not 
say that they have been in the wrong. 
They have fired upon us without 
summons; we have defended our- 
selves. They have wounded your 
cook while aiming at us; we have 
had nothing to do with it, as he will 
tell you himself. We could have 
killed our prisoners, and we did not 
even strike them with our guns; we 
have only made use of our fists and 
our muscles. You do not now see us 
disposed to repent, and we shall rather 
perish than say that your habits are 
humane and that the atrocious acts 
of severity committed in your name 
are just. And now I have done!”’ 

The Prince had listened without 
manifesting the least surprise or the 
slightest emotion. He was in the 
presence of his escort, of Nicanor 
also—who, like him, had listened im- 
passible and speechless. He played 
the part of a superior; but he was 
pale, and his fixed eye seemed to look 
for a solution which would alike sat- 
isfy the pride of his barbarians and 
the exigencies of our civilization. 

He continued for a moment to 
brood in silent meditation before re- 
plying, and then gave rapidly some 
orders in Slavonic. The men carried 
the monk out of the room; gave Ni- 
canor, who could hardly stand upon 
his feet, and whom the Prince would 
not permit to sit down in his presence, 
a glass of whiskey; and then all the 
others left. Whereupon the [rince, 
turning to his Lieutenant, said to him 
in Italian, in a dry and cold tone: 

“Have you killed Meta and Marco? 
Reply in Italian!” 

“TI have killed them,” 
Nicanor. 

**Why have you done so?” 

Nicanor answered in Slavonic. 

“I have commanded you to answer 
in Italian,” said the Prince. 

“Shall I state this matter before 
strangers?” replied the mountaineer, 
moved, embarrassed, and confused. 

“You shall. I command it!” 


answered 
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“Well, Prince, the groom and the 
actor have seen your wives in the 
bath!” 

“Ts that all?’’ asked the Prince, 
coldly. 

“ That is all.” 

“ Aad you have killed them in your 
wzath, while surprising them on the 
spot?” 

“No. I had been informed that this 
had been going on for several days. 
I watched them, and surprised them 
in the passage to your apartment ;— 
this was yesterday afternoon at two 
o'clock. I took them quite noise- 
lessly to prison; and last night, in 
the presence of your wives, I cut off 
their heads, which are now on the 
tower. Nobody but the monk has 
known the cause of their death. 
Your honor has not been soiled. I 
have done what you have ordered, 
what every man ought to do or com- 
mand his servant or expect his friend 
to do.” 


The Prince turned pale. He could 


no longer conceal from us the simi- 


larity which his Christian manners 
bore to Turkish manners; and he was 
profoundly humiliated. However, he 
tried to justify them in our eyes. 
“Monsieur Bellamare,”’ said he, in 
French, ‘‘if you were married, and if 
a cynical debauchee should look at 
your naked wife through a door, 
would you forgive him this outrage?” 
“No,” said Bellamare ; ‘in my first 
anger, I should perhaps throw him 
out of the window or down stairs; 
but I would punish him myself, and, 
if I had to do with two mere children, 
I would content myself with applying 
my boots to their persons. At all 
events, had I been outraged much 
more cruelly, had sombody abused or 
outraged my wife or my mistress, I 
would never charge one of my friends 
with cutting off the head of my rival 
and triumphantly planting it upon 
the roof of my house.” 
The Prince bit his lip; and turning 
toward Nicanor, he said to him: 
“You have always misunderstood 
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my orders, and, like a brute that you 
are, you have interpreted according 
to Turkish fashion the laws and cus- 
toms of our nation. Capital punish- 
ment is inflicted on those who pene- 
trate into our gyneceum and debauch 
our wives. But here the case was 
quite different; for you have sur- 
prised nobody in my harem, and yet 
you have executed two foreigners, 
who were free from our authority and 
had offended only their own honor. 
Go to prison, sir, and await your trial 
and your punishment!”’ 

And he added in a firm tone of 
voice: ‘Justice will be done!"’ But 
I believed that I caught a meaning 
glance, which said to the Lieutenant: 
“‘ Never fear—a few days of imprison- 
ment, and all is over!”’ 

However that might be, we could 
demand no more, and no concession 
to our dignity could revive our poor 
little comrade. We only demanded 
that the mortal remains of Marco 
might be handed over to us, and that 
we should be permitted to give them 
a decent burial. 

“That is but just,”’ said the Prince, 
evidently troubled by this demand; 
‘but it is quite impossible for me to 
grant him an ostentatious funeral. 
Wait for the night.” 

“And, pray, why so?”’ said Moran- 
bois, indignantly. ‘‘An outrage has 
been committed in your house, and 
you decline to make the proper repa- 
ration! That is all the same to us; 
we need nobody to bury our dead. 
But we want the corpse of our poor 
boy, and we want it right away ;— 
and if it be withheld from us, we 
shall try to find it, and should any- 
body prevent us from protecting it 
against outrages,—very well! We 
have recovered our breath now, and 
we are ready to commence anew our 
conflict.” 

The Prince appeared not to have 
heard this speech. He walked to and 
fro, as though wrapt in profound 
meditation. 

**And now, sir,” he said to Bella 
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mare at last, as if just awaking from 
deep reverie, ‘‘what do you want of 
me?” 

“The remains of our comrade,’ 
replied Bellamare. ‘Your Highness 
may dispose of those of your unfor- 
tunate groom as you think best.” 

“Poor child!”’ sighed the Prince, 
with real or feigned compassion. 

And he went off, requesting us to 
wait there a few moments. He did 
not come back. But after ten min- 
utes, two men of his escort brought in 
the mutilated body of the unfortunate 
Marco. Moranbois clasped him in 
his arms, and while he carried him 
out of the room, Lambesq and my- 
self went to the tower in order to get 
the head of the poor victim. We 
carried these bloody remains upon 
our stage, wrapped them in a long 
white gown which the young actor 
had but a few days before worn in the 
part of Zacharias in the tragedy of 
“ Athalie,” placed a crown of ever- 


green on his pale brow, and burned 
perfumes and incense in his honor. 


Moranbois went out to have a grave 
“dug, for him in the cemetery of the 
village, and Bellamare took it upon 
himself to convey the sad intelligence 
to our actresses. 

It was quite early still;—and yet 
we had lived, it seemed to us, at least 
ten years since sunrise. 

Leon had been a prey to the most 
tormenting anxiety up to the moment 
of the Prince's return. He had heard 
several shots, but exercises with fire- 
arms were so frequent in the court- 
yard of the palace that he had not 
considered them as indicating any 
danger; and as he had given his 
word not to leave the ladies, he had 
remained at his post. 

He came to rejoin us with them on 
the little stage which we had now 
transformed into a funeral chapel. If 
you want to imagine a dramatic 
scene such as actors never perform 
for the public, then fancy the tableau 
which my comrades of either sex 
now represented quite unwillingly. 
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Exhausted by mental and physical 
fatigue, I had sunk down in a corner 
of the platform, and contemplated 
them. All the women had put on 
mourning. Imperia, in an erect posi- 
tion, imprinted a pious kiss upon the 
marble brow of the poor boy. The 
other women, kneeling, were praying 
around him. Bellamare, seated upon 
the floor of the stage, was gloomy 
and motionless. I had but once in 
my life, on the rock, seen him thus. 
Leon, leaning upon the broken col- 
umn of a decoration, was sobbing. 
Lambesq, who was really moved, 
kept up the perfumes on a beautiful 
tripod which the Prince had lent us 
for our tragedies, and then went from 
one to the other as if he would speak 
to them,—but he said nothing. He 
reproached himself with his long hos- 
tility toward Marco, and seemed to 
feel the desire of accusing himself 
quite loudly of it; but everybody for- 
gave him. He had really behaved 
splendidly in our morning campaign, 
and we were no longer angry with a 
man who was anxious to make 
amends for his errors. 

Moranbois came back to inform us 
that the grave was ready. We 
thought that it was too early to part 
from our dear comrade, as though we 
were in a hurry to get rid of a 
pitiful spectacle. We wanted to pass 
the night in watching him. Moran- 
bois shared our ideas, but he in- 
formed us that no time was to be lost 
in getting everything ready for our 
departure. The secret of the harem 
had not been revealed outside; but, 
although Nicanor had not disclosed 
it, the soldiers had guessed it, and 
commenced to communicate it to the 
inhabitants of the village. The mur- 
der of the two boys would be consid- 
ered a very just punishment, and 
their fault an execrable crime. More 
than one family professed at the 
same time Christianity and Islamism. 
In this strange country, patriotic war- 
fare causes religious differences to be 
forgotten. The inhabitants had man- 
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ifested dissatisfaction with, and even 
uttered threats against, the French 
players. Of this the Prince had in- 
formed Moranbois, whom he had met 
in the village. He had advised him 
to bury Marco in a little grove of 
cypresses, which formed part of his 
private domain, and not in the public 
cemetery, where a remote corner had 
been reserved for executed criminals 
and enemies of the state religion. 
But which religion deserved that 
name? 

Moranbois had not resisted. Well 
knowing that, if we should wound 
the religious prejudices of the inhabi- 
tants, the remains of our comrade 
would be outraged as soon as we had 
turned our backs on them, he had 
accepted the offer of the Prince, and 
had himself dug the grave on the 
spot which had been pointed out to 
him. It was a very dense cluster of 
trees, to which we penetrated through 
the back door of the chapel, following 
a sinuous alley of laurel and cherry 
trees. We could, therefore, in broad 
daylight, and without being seen from 
without, transport our poor dead friend 
into this impenetrable grove. The 
Prince had purposely withdrawn his 
men from this part of his territory, 
and from the side of the manor-house 
where we had to cross. We could 
even set down the corpse in the Greek 
chapel for a few moments; for we 
wanted to confer upon this victim of 
a barbarous custom all the honors 
which this barbarous country was 
able to bestow. 

When we had placed Marco in his 
last bed, carefully levelled the ground, 
and again covered the spot with moss 
and dry leaves, Leon, pale and bare- 
headed, spoke as follows: 

‘Fare thee well, Marco!—thou, the 
youth, the hope, the laughter, the 
flame of our ambulant family; the 
gentle and filial companion of our 
labors and miseries, of our unhoped- 
for joys and our terrible hardships! 
This was the cruelest of our reverses; 
and here we must leave thee, alone, 
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in a hostile country, where we must 
even hide thy remains like those of 
an accursed being, without being per- 
mitted to leave behind a stone, a 
name, a poor flower, on thy last rest- 
ing place. 

“Poor, dear boy! Thy father, an 
honest artisan, unable to oppose thy 
ardent hope, had confided thee to us, 
and among us thou hadst found 
fathers, uncles, brothers, and sisters,— 
for we were to protect and to guide 
thee for long years in thy career and 
thy life's journey. Thou deservedst 
our affection; thou hadst the most 
generous aspirations and the most 
charming talents. Lost with us upon 
a rock in the midst of the roaring 
ocean, thou hadst been, in spite of 
thy age, one of the most courageous, 
one of the most devoted. A bad in- 
fluence, a fatal impulse, has exposed 
thee to a danger which thou wouldst 
brave, to a folly which thou hast ex- 
piated cruelly—but, I am sure, bravely 
and resolutely ; for no cry of distress, 
no despairing appeal to thy com- 
rades, has broken the horrible silence 
of the accursed night which has sepa- 
rated us forever. 

“Poor, dear Marco! We have 
loved thee dearly, and we shall for- 
ever keep for thee a most affectionate 
and indelible remembrance, a most 
tender benediction. Trees of the 
tomb, guard the secret of his last 
slumber under your shade! Be his 
shroud, ye snows of winter and ye 
wild flowers of spring! Ye birds that 
traverse the skies above our heads — 
ye winged travellers, happier than 
ourselves,—you are the only wit- 
nesses whom we can invoke. Na- 
ture, mindful of our tears, will at 
least reopen her maternal bosom to 
what was a body, and transmit to 
God, the eternal principle of all life, 
what wasasoul. Ye spirits of earth— 
mysterious essences, breezes and per- 
fumes, indefinable forces, — receive 
the part of generous vitality which 
this child, sacrificed by the ferocity of 
man, leaves behind; and if some 
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noble exile like ourselves should ever 
by chance tread upon his grave, whis- 
per to him quite low: 

“*Here rests Pierre Arenal, called 
Marco; murdered, at the age of 
eighteen, far from his country, but 
blessed and moistened with the tears 
of the family of his adoption.’”’ 

And thereupon we piously kissed 
the ground on the spot which covered 
the serene brow of the poor boy. 

We found the Prince waiting for us 
in the chapel. He was sad, and 
spoke earnestly ‘and sincerely this 
time. 

‘My friends,”’ said he to us, ‘I am 
driven to despair by this double mur- 
der; and, committed under such cir- 
cumstances, I cannot but consider it 
a crime. Henceforth my residence 
must be odious to you. I shall give 
orders that you be permitted to leave 
to-morrow, at day-break, without 
noise and without obstacle. I shall 
give you as safe an escort as possible; 
but keep your arms ready and be pre- 
pared for any emergency! I cannot 


accompany you, and, besides, my 
presence would be but another cause 


of irritation among you. I know you 
have terribly worsted some of my 
men, who considered themselves in- 
vincible. You need not fear them, 
however. But they have relatives in 
the village, and the vendetta of Mon- 
tenegro is quite otherwise dangerous 
than that of Corsica. Be prudent; 
and if you hear during your passage 
an insult or a threat, do what I have 
done very often myself—appear as 
though you had not heard it.” 

He thereupon asked us whither we 
intended to go. We had not yet con- 
sulted about it, but we decided at 
once to return to Italy. We were 
afraid of the East; and in this first 
moment of consternation and indig- 
nation it seemed to us that we would 
always have to tremble for one an- 
other. 

“If you should return to Gravosa,”"’ 
said the Prince, ‘my little villa is 
always at your disposal. Do not 
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take along with you the decorations 
and costumes. They might embar- 
rass and delay your journey through 
the mountains. I shall send them 
after you in a couple of days.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
HERCULES OVERPOWERED. 

We packed up our traps on the 
same evening, and the next morning 
at day-break we presented ourselves 
at the drawbridge. The mules, the 
horses, and the men of our escort 
were ready on the other side of the 
ditch; but by a blunder which to us 
appeared purposely committed, we 
had to wait a long while until the 
bridge was lowered. At last we 
crossed the valley without perceiving 
anybody, and entered the gorge which 
led into the mountains. We were not 
without apprehensions; for, if we had 
enemies, it was there they would 
await us. Our four guides were 
marching carelessly ahead; their 
horses were faster than our mules, 
and after having got the start of us, 
they never looked back to satisfy 
themselves that we followed them. 
They continued to augment the dis- 
tance separating them from us; and 
if we had been attacked, they would 
not have returned to us. 

However, we were not disturbed; 
we met no hostile forces, and we had 
proceeded about two-thirds of our 
way, and were already pretty near 
the plain where we might consider 
ourselves out of danger. But we did 
not know that the danger was greatest 
on the border of the Prince's terri- 
tory. 

It was much warmer than when we 
had crossed the mountains before, 
and our animals seemed inclined to 
refuse further service. At last our 
escort, seeing us stopping, halted too; 
and one of the men gave us to under- 
stand, by signals, that if we wanted 
water for ourselves and our horses, 
we would find it at a short distance. 
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We were not thirsty — and, besides, 
we carried water with us; but the ani- 
mals, and especially the one which 
carried our little treasury and our 
most valuable baggage, turned ob- 
stinately, as if driven by instinct, to 
the spot indicated. We had to sub- 
mit to them. Upon seeing to what a 
precipice they led us, we dismounted. 
Our guides had done the same, and 
all the horses stepped into the water. 
Moranbois retained the mule, which, 
on account of its heavy burthen, could 
not have reascended the bank; but 
before he had time to take off our box 
of valuables, the mule escaped from 
his grasp and rushed toward the ra- 
vine. 

Moranbois, apprehending that the 
animal might lose our treasure, fol- 
lowed fearlessly. We knew his 
strength and his adroitness, and that 
the place was accessible, as another 
man had preceded him. However, 
we were full of anxiety, and did not 
see him plunging into and disappearing 
in the shrubbery which covered the 
banks of the gorge without trembling 
for his safety. After a few moments, 
I was unable to bear the excitement 
any longer; and, without saying a 
word to my comrades, set out to fol- 
low him. 

The abyss was even more profound 
than it had appeared to be. About 
half-way of its escarpment it became 
almost inaccessible, and I could just 
see its bottom, when a man of revolt- 
ing appearance, and armed with a 
gun, leaped ftom behind a rock, and 
said in broken French to me: 

“You no stir,—no be afraid,—no 
cry,—or dead. You go ahead, and 
you see!" 

He seized my arm, and made me 
advance two steps. And then I sud- 
denly perceived, in the depths below 
me, Moranbois—the intrepid, the in- 
vincible— overpowered by six men, 
who were garroting and tying him. 
Around them, about twenty others, 
armed with guns, pistols, and knives, 
made all hope of escape quite impos- 
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sible. The guide and the other mules 
had disappeared. Only Moranbois’ 
mule was in the hands of the brig- 
ands, who had just commenced un- 
loading it. 

All this appeared to me in the 
twinkling of an eye, with alarming 
clearness. I could not fire on them 
without endangering the prisoner. | 
understood at once that I had to sub- 
mit. 

“IT no do you no harm!” said the 
wretch, holding my arm. ‘ Ransom 
be all we want.” 

“Yes, yes!" I cried, with all the 
power of my lungs. “Ransom! Ran- 
som!” 

And the robber cried also, probably 
repeating in his own language the 
same word to his companions. 

All of a sudden I saw all of them 
lifting their hands, as a signal of ap- 
probation; and my interlocutor re- 
sumed ; 

“You leave everything there— 
animals, boxes, arms, money, and 
jewelry. Then no harm done you!” 

“But what will become of him?” 
I exclaimed, pointing to Moranbois. 
‘*T want to save him, or all of us shall 
die!" 

“You shall have him safe! Be 
quick, or him die! Tell men up there 
and be off! Find him at the foot of 
the mountain,” 

I hurried up. Bellamare and Leon 
had heard strange voices; they came 
to meet me. 

“ Let us go back!” said I, quite ex- 
hausted. ‘Help me to go up again!" 

In three words everything had been 
told, and there was not a moment of 
hesitation. Defense was out of the 
question. Our three guides had dis- 
appeared ; not daring to revenge them- 
selves, they had undoubtedly handed 
us over to the brigands of the frontier. 

We left everything behind—even 
our cloaks and our arms. We laid 
everything on the ground with a 
feverish — nay, with a delirious haste. 
But one idea, one thought, had taken 
possession of our minds, —namely, 
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that of running to the foot of the 
mountain and finding our friend again. 
Perhaps they had deceived us. Per- 
haps they had assassinated him, even 
while we gave up everything to save 
him. Perhaps they wanted to mur- 
der us, too, after having disarmed us. 
No matter! Though there seemed to 
be but one chance in favor of Moran- 
bois with a hundred against us, we 
could not hesitate. 

The robber who had followed me 
was there, perched upon a rock, with 
a gun between his hands. We paid 
no attention to him. After having 
satisfied himself that we had taken 
along nothing, he deigned to call to 
us—‘‘Thanks, your excellencies!" 
which he did with an air of courteous 
mockery, which caused us to burst 
into a nervous laughter. ‘“ Here! 
Here!" exclaimed Imperia, holding 
out to the brigand her diamond brace- 
let which she had taken from her 
arm. ‘That is for you! Save our 
friend!" 

The wretch danced like a cat, took 
the bracelet, and tried to kiss the hand 
which she had stretched out toward 
him. Imperia recoiled with horror. 

“Begone! Begone!" he replied, 
and disappeared in the mountains. 

After a long and circuitous route, we 
arrived at last, quite out of breath, on 
the designated spot. Moranbois was 
there, lying across the pathway, still 
garroted, exhausted, his hands tied 
together. We hastened to release him 
and to examine him. They had kept 
their promise ; they had done him no 
harm. But the exertions which he 
had made to disengage himself had 
exhausted him. Only after an hour 
did he recover his consciousness. 

We carried him to the plain, for we 
had seen from afar about thirty rob- 
bers rushing upon our baggage, and 
we were afraidthey might take a fancy 
to our clothes, rob us of them, and 
outrage the women. Evidently they 
were cowards, as they had surprised 
us in an ambuscade. But we were no 
longer to be feared—thanks to the 
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care they had taken to make us lay 
down our arms. 

When we saw ourselves in sight of 
several miserable dwellings, our first 
thought was to run toward them; but 
a second thought told us that they 
might be the friends, if not the associ- 
ates, of the gang which had plundered 
us, and we therefore concealed our- 
selves in a group of trees and under- 
wood. We could carry Moranbois 
no farther, and could no longer sus- 
tainthewomen. All of ussank down, 
worn out by fatigue. Moranbois soon 
recovered ; and, after an hour's repose, 
during which we did not dare to ex- 
change a single word for fear of draw- 
ing down upon us new enemies, we 
took up our march again and crossed 
a sterile plain covered with rocks and 
stones. We hoped to reach a little 
grove which we perceived in front of 
us, on the right of the road. When 
we arrived there night had set in. 

“Here we must stop or die,”’ said 
Bellamare. ‘To-morrow at  day- 
break we shall be able to find out 
where we are, and can take our 
measures accordingly. But, my 
friends, let us thank God! We are 
his spoiled children. We have saved 
Moranbois!” 

These words, spoken with sublime 
conviction and cheerfulness, stirred 
all the fibres of our hearts. We threw 
ourselves into one another's arms and 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Yes, yes! We are fortu- 
nate indeed, and Godis good!" The 
Hercules burst into tears. It was 
probably for the first time in his life. 

The night was cold, and appeared 
a century to us. We had no cloaks 
to protect us, and we had nothing to 
eat or to drink after a journey full of 
fatigue and terrible emotion. But no- 
body thought of complaining and 
communicating his grief and his suf- 
fering to the others. The women 
were as stoical asthe men. But the 
Devil's Rock had prepared us for 
hardships, and we were now able to 
endure hard journey and our 
miserable night. 


our 
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At day-break we looked around. 
The pathway, which meandered 
through the plain, was the road to 
Ragusa. Now we had only to cross 
the Delmetian mountains in order to 
reach the coast. We started, hungry 
and shivering with cold. We passed 
a number of dwelling-houses, but we 
had not a penny to pay for a break- 
fast. We searched our pockets, we 
plundered our garments ; a few sleeve- 
buttons which had been overlooked in 
the general spoliation effected for our 
ransom, a diamond ear-ring, and 
some other trifles, furnished the means 
of living a day or two at Ragusa. 
But after these treasures should be ex- 
hausted, death and poverty would stare 
into our faces—a new phase of an ad- 
venturous existence which seemed to 
be determined to overwhelm us with 
accidents and woes of every nature. 

At last we espied, in front of us, a 
little farm, which looked somewhat 
like a farm of Normandy. 

“Let us knock there,” said Bella- 
mare; ‘“‘but we must not frighten 
these folks, for we look badly. Let us 
arrange our dresses, ladies and gen- 
tlemen!" 

Imagine my surprise, when, trying 
to arrange my vest, I suddenly felt the 
belt which I had carried around my 
waist, with five thousand francs in 
gold, still hanging at its old place. 

“Oh, wonder!” I exclaimed; “ my 
friends, fortune is smiling upon us, 
and the star of the Bohemians pro- 
tects us! This will enable us to re- 
turn to France without begging alms. 
Let us take a good breakfast, if we 
can get it.” 

We had a bountiful repast in oné 
of the cottages on the roadside, and 
started again. Upon arriving at Ra- 
gusa, our first care was to run to the 
French Consulate, where I exchanged 
some of my coin, and where we gave 
an account of our sad adventure. We 





were told that we had no hope of re- 
covering our lost treasures. After all, 
we were happy to have saved our lives. 

The Consul told us that most as- 
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suredly our robbers were strangers to 
the country. The natives kill out of 
vengeance, and plunder the dead only 


in times of war. They do not know 
the Italian custom of ransoming their 
prisoners. I remembered then that 
the wretch who had stopped me 
had a physiognomy and an accent 
entirely different from those of the in- 
habitants of the country. 

But all our conjectures were useless ; 
we were beyond hope of recovering 
our losses. We prepared to depart 
on the second day; for we did not like 
to take advantage of our misfortune, 
and to extort money by compassion. 
We were indeed too much fatigued to 
go to work at once. The next day 
our wardrobe and the stage scenery 
which the Prince had sent after us ar- 
rived. If the Prince had had any 
knowledge of our misadventure, he 
would doubtless have offered us some 
compensation, which we might have 
accepted unless the cruel fate of poor 
Marco had stood between us and his 
liberality. We did not even want to 
write to him what had happened to us, 
If he should punish the guilty parties 
a revolution might break out against 
him —and there were victims enough 
already. 

We had but one idea,—namely, 
that of leaving the country which had 
been so disastrous to us, as fast as 
possible. We therefore secured pas- 
sage on a steamer of an Austrian 
line on the point of sailing for 
Trieste. While taking our supper in 
the only inn of the village, and talk- 
ing over again our late reverses, Mo- 
ranbois said that he had cost us more 
than he was worth. 

“Keep silence!" said Bellamare to 
him; ‘nothing is worth so much as a 
man of heart, and there is nothing 
better for health than moving about. 
And now, my dear players,"’ he went 
on, “are we not happier now than 
when we left that miserable fortress ? 
We took with us treasures which were 
indeed too dearly bought! We ought 
to have abhorred the savages who 
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had given them to us at the cost of 
one of our dearest friends. Every 
enjoyment which this money might 
have procured us would have weighed 
upon our minds as a remorse; and 
we should never have enjoyed our- 
selves with it, without seeing the pale 
face of Marco appearing in our midst. 
Henceforth his countenance will smile 
on us; for if the brave boy could re- 
turn, he would say to us: ‘ Do not 
weep—for what you were not able to do 
in order to save me, you have done 
for another, and this time you have 
succeeded !’ 

“No, my dear Moranbois, be no 
longersad! Is it because for the first 
time in your life you have been 
thrown down? Did you expect to 
vanquish, quite alone, those thirty fel- 
lows? Now we are about to set sail 
for our native country. On the way 
we shall pay a flying visit to the 
Devil's Rock; and after our return 
home, we shall work even more cour- 
ageously than before, and shall pro- 
claim ourselves talents of the first 
order. Ah, what shall we want then ? 
We have suffered much together, and 
the hours of devotion have united us. 
We have won something better than 
riches— we have become better men. 
We love each other even more dearly 
than before. Even while quarrelling 
perhaps now and then during the re- 
hearsal, we shall be ready to forgive 
everything, and never cease to love 
each other. Cheerup,my boy! And 
now let us drink to the health of our 
robbers!" 

The words of Bellamare quieted our 
souls, and I do not know what dis- 
couragement they would not have 
overcome. Like all actors, we were 
very facetious and much addicted to 
jesting about each other; but he, the 
most facetious jester of all, had on 
serious occasions such an ardent con- 
viction, that he made us as enthusias- 
tic as himself. We therefore felt no 
regret for our vanished fortune, and 
Moranbois had to resign himself as 
well as the others. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
HOMEWARD BOUND. 

During our short trip we took great 
pains to discover the Devil's Rock. 
We felt sure of recognizing it among 
a thousand; but we either did not 
pass by it at all, or we passed it during 
the night. In vain we questioned the 
crew and the passengers; they could 
give us no information whatever. 
Two or three times indeed it seemed 
to us that it loomed up in the twilight 
of the evening; but it was a delusion. 
Where we had expected to find well- 
known outlines of a rock, we after- 
wards discovered nothing at all. 

“Let us keep this rock in our im- 
agination,” said Leontous. ‘ There 
it will always be more terrible and 
more beautiful than reality could 
restore it to us.” 

‘* More beautiful!’ exclaimed Ré- 
gine, ‘“‘you have found it beautiful? 
Indeed, can poets be such fools?” 

**No,” said Leon, “‘ poets are wise 
men—the only wise men, indeed, 
that exist. While other men are get- 
ting alarmed or frightened, they are 
dreaming and contemplating. Even 
while they are suffering, they see and 
admire. Up to their very last hour 
they feel the delight of beholding and 
appreciating the beauties or terrors of 
life. Yes, my friends, that island was 
a splendid place; and never before 
had I so well comprehended the fas- 
cination of the sea as during that 
week of anxiety and horror where we 
looked into its sublime face and were 
surrounded on all sides by its majes- 
tic expanse, — always threatened and 
insulted by its blind anger, always 
protected by that rock which it has 
preyed upon since incalculable cen- 
turies without devouring it. And yet 
we were right in the bowels of the 
monster, and I thought often at that 
time of Jonas inthe whale. Doubtless 
the prophet had been shipwrecked on a 
rock of the ocean. In his time, every- 
thing was related in metaphor, and 
perhaps his refuge had the fantastic 
shape of the Leviathan of the Bible. 
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Perhaps he had, like ourselves, been 
able to excavate a grotto in order to 
shelter himself during the three days 
and three nights of his shipwreck.” 

“Your explanation is ingenious,” 
said Bellamare; ‘but tell us your im- 
pressions of the seven days and seven 
nights in the bowels of the rock; for 
I must confess that, for my own part, 
I have never admired there anything 
else than our own determination not 
to perish there.” 

“Well,” said Leon, “while you 
were clinging to life by the force of 
habit and by a special predilection for 
your profession, I, for my part, was 
preoccupied with and sustained by the 
thirst for admiring and describing 
what I had seen. The archipelago in 
which we were imprisoned—those 
naked and jagged rocks, which at 
their base assumed all the glorious re- 
flections of the sea, and at their sum- 
mit all the etherial hues of the skies, 
those disarre, repulsive and brutal 
forms, desert islands which we could 
not reach and which seemed to call us 
like instruments of torture, anxious 
to maim and to lacerate us under 
their pointed teeth, — all that was both 
so grand and so terrible that I felt 
anxious to measure my own poetry 
with the fearful reality surrounding 
me. The more I was conscious of our 
abandonment and powerlessness, the 
more intense became my thirst to 
crush by the genius of inspiration the 
sombre stone giants and the implacable 
fury of the roaring ocean. It was an 
indifferent matter to me to die, pro- 
vided I could have time enough to 
compose a masterpiece of poetry and 
engrave it upon the rock.”’ 

“And have you made this master- 
piece?"’ exclaimed I. ‘Then let us 
hear it.” 

‘Alas!’ replied Leon, “I supposed 
I had made it; but, too weak to cut it 
into the walls of the rock, I wrote it 
down in my album. I very carefully 
protected it upon my bosom during 
the days of exhaustion, after our res- 
cue. And then I tried to read it quite 
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alone in secret. I did not understand 
it, but I persuaded myself that my 
state of utter physical and mental 
exhaustion prevented me from under- 
standing its sublime aspirations. But 
after my entire recovery at the resi- 
dence of Prince Klementi, I discov- 
ered that my verses were no verses at 
all. There was neither rhythm, nor 
rhyme, nor even an idea, inthem. It 
was the product of an alienated mind. 
But I consoled myself very easily by 
thinking that this thirst for writing 
poetry even in my agony, had at least 
rendered me insensible to suffering 
and superior to despair.”’ 

“* My children,” said Bellamare, “ if 
we do not find again our rock during 
this trip, it is probable that we shall 
never have the time or the means to 
look for it. Does it not seem to you 


athing unheard of, that, within two 
days’ sail from the Italian coast, in the 
middle of civilized Europe, on a nar- 
row sea frequented every hour, ex- 


plored in every direction, we have 
been lost on an unknown island as 
though we had been in search of a 
new continent on an exploring expe- 
dition through the Polar seas? This 
adventure is so improbable that we 
shall never dare to tell it. They will 
not believe us when we shall tell them 
that the master and the two sailors 
who accompanied us have died with- 
out being able to give us the name of 
the rock, probably without knowing 
it; and that those who have come to 
our rescue and might have informed 
us of the name, did not find even one 
among us capable of hearing and re- 
taining it. I confess that for my own 
part I was but an imbecile. I always 
acted instinctively. I nursed all of 
you, and Imperia assisted me. But 
it would be quite impossible to me to 
say how long it took us to reach 
Ragusa, and I have passed two days 
without knowing what country we 
were in, and without even feeling an 
inclination to inquire about it!" 

“I must confess the same thing,” 
said Imperia; ‘and I dare say, it has 
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taken even a longer time for Leon to 
get over it.” 

“Do you know,” resumed Leon, 
“that we have perhaps but dreamed 
this whole shipwreck? Who can 
swear that what he sees and hears is 
really existing?” 

“‘T have heard it said,” said Bella- 
mare, ‘“‘that there was a creed, or a 
metaphysic, or a religion, in the 
ancient Orient, which professed that 
nothing exists except God himself. 
Our existence on earth—our emotions, 
our passions, our sorrows and our 
joys, are said to be, according to this 
creed, nothing but vision and effer- 
vescence of some intellectual chaos, 
a latent world aspiring to being, but 
incessantly falling back into nothing- 
ness, to be absorbed by the only 
reality, which is God.” 

“I understand nothing of what you 
are saying,” said Régine; “but I 
can swear to you that my hunger and 
my thirst on the Devil's Rock have 
not been a dream. Every time I 
think of it, I feel as if a bell were 
ringing in my ears.” 

We reached Trieste without having 
found the Devil's Rock. There we 
continued our search and our inqui- 
ries; but they were all in vain, and 
we remained in the utmost uncertain- 
ty concerning the location and the 
name of the island upon which we 
had passed the most terrible period of 
our lives. 

Upon our arrival in France, we 
felt a great consolation and relief. 
We replaced Marco by a pupil of 
the Conservatory who had not been 
able to secure an engagement in 
Paris. Régine and Lucinde re- 
mained with us, and Lambesq asked 
to become an associate member of 
our troupe. 

Our life became again what it had 
always been before our disasters—a 
pleasant journey —without losses or 
profits, a medley of feverish occupa- 
tions and lost time, an ensemble of 
friendly relations interrupted by petty 
quarrels and warm reconciliations. 
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At the beginning of winter, I re- 
ceived a letter which terminated my 
career as an actor, and decided on my 
future life. My godmother, a good 
woman, who owns a little grocery 
store, wrote me: 

“Come back immediately ! 
father is dying!” 

We were then at Strasburg. I em- 
braced my comrades and departed. 
When I arrived, my father was saved. 
But he had had a stroke of apoplexy, 
caused by a violent emotion ; and my 
godmother told me what had occurred. 

Nobody in the village had ever sus- 
pected what kind of a profession I 
was engaged in. Our villagers do 
not travel for pleasure. They have 
no business abroad, for our whole 
population consists of the descend- 
ants of five or six families, which 
have been living here during the last 
two or three centuries. At best, a 
young man now and then goes to 
Paris. But I had never played in 
Paris, and the troupe of Bellamare 
had never approached our village. 
For that reason I had never thought 
of changing my name, which was not 
striking enough to attract attention, 
and well adapted to my profession. 

But nevertheless it happened that a 
travelling agent with whom I had got 
acquainted in Auvergne during my 
last summer's vacation, stayed at the 
same time with me in Turin and 
recognized both my name on the bill 
and my figure on the stage. He tried 
to meet me at the café where I gener- 
ally went after the performance was 
over. But I did not go on that even- 
ing, and did not see him. He left 
Turin the next morning, and I had 
lost the opportunity of asking him to 
keep my secret, if he should ever pass 
through my village again. 

He passed through there two months 
afterwards, and did not fail to inquire 
about me. Nobody could tell him 
where I was or what I was doing. 
Then he told them the truth —that he 
had seen me on the stage with his 
own eyes. 


Your 
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At first the news caused no amaze- 
ment; then came commentaries and 
questions. They wanted to know 
whether I was making money and 
was doing well;—for in Auvergne 
money-making is the criterion of 
good or evil. A profession which en- 
riches is always respectable; a pro- 
fession which does not enrich is al- 
ways disgraceful. My friend, the 
travelling agent, expressed the opin- 
ion that I was just now on the road 
to ruin, while I might have easily 
reconciled my taste for an adventu- 
rous and strolling life with a money- 
making business—for instance by 
travelling for a wholesale wine and 
liquor house. 

This news passed through the vil- 
lage with the rapidity of lightning, 
and had reached my father before 
nightfall. He shrugged his shoulders 
and treated those who calumniated 
me in this manner as liars. He went 
to see the travelling agent, and tried 
to find out the truthfulness and the 
meaning of his report. Up to that 
day, my father, who had never been 
in a theatre, had understood come- 
dians to be showmen, cross-road ac- 
robats, andmountebanks. The travel- 
ling agent reassured him a little on 
this point, satisfied him that I did not 
swallow sabres or daggers nor bal- 
lance wheelbarrows on my chin, and 
that I had never tried to dance on a 
rope. But at the same time he re- 
peated his assertion that I was leading 
a most precarious existence, that I 
was engaged in a life of vice and dis- 
sipation, and that anybody would con- 
fer a benefit upon me who would take 
me out of the hands of men who were 
robbing me and taking advantage of 
my inexperience and youth, 

My father went home full of sad- 
ness and melancholy. But he reposed 
such an implicit confidence in me 
that he was unwilling to act upon 
his first impressions. With the true 
patience of the peasant who knows 
how to wait until the grain will sprout, 
grow, and ripen, he waited for my next 
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letter. I wrote him once every month, 
and my letters had always maintained 
his security and rest of mind. I had 
never mentioned to him my terrible 
adventures, and I only informed him 
of the satisfactory progress of my 
studies, without stating their nature 
and the aim I had in view. 

He was reassured. I was a good 
son and could not have deceived him. 
If I was a comedian, it was doubtless 
something honorable and judicious, 
which he did not understand. Buta 
feeling of sadness remained on his 
heart, and he went oftener to church 
to pray for me. 

Though a firm believer, he had 
never been a devout Catholic. He 
now became one, and the priest took 
the ascendency over him. His con- 
science was alarmed and frightened ; 
his confiding apathy was shaken; and 
I was held out tohis eyes as a black 
sheep, a hardened and lost sinner. 
At last he was told one day that if he 
did not snatch me away from the 
clutches of Satan, my soul would be 
damned, —that I would suffer an ig- 
nominious and perhaps terrible death ; 
that I would not be buried on conse- 
crated ground, but that my body 
would be thrown on the high-road. 

This was the last blow for him. He 
went home crushed and heart-broken : 
and the next morning they found him 
more than half dead in his bed. The 
sexton, who was an intimate friend of 
my father, my poor godmother, who 
is a good old brute, and Mother Ou- 
chafol, your landlady, who is a bad 
brute, had contributed not a little by 
their stupid talk and their foolish no- 
tions to exasperate and almost kill my 
father. 

When I saw him out of danger, I 
swore to him that I would never leave 
him again without his full and special 
permission ; and he took to his spade 
again. I imposed silence on my 
stupid friends, and undertook to ex- 
plain to my father the reasons which 
had prompted me to leave the bar for 
the stage. This was no easy matter. 
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His illness had made him deaf, and 
his ideas had not grown any clearer 
by it. I saw that meditation fatigued 
him, and that a secret anxiety retarded 
his complete convalescence. I com- 
menced to work in the garden, and 
feigned to take pleasure in doing so. 
Then I perceived that his features 
beamed with delight, and that a com- 
plete revolution was going on in his 
mind, Formerly, when he wanted to 
make mea gentleman, he never permit- 
ted me to touch his tools. Now, how- 
ever, withering under the belief that 
my soul would be damned if I should 
return to the stage, he saw no other 
salvation and no other honor for me 
upon earth than manual labor and 
staying with him on the little field to 
which his own existence had been 
confined. 

All my attempts to convince him of 
his erroneous notions were futile. 
He found not one word to argue with 
me; but he lowered his head, grew 
pale, and laid down, a broken man. 
Then I gave up the hope of persuad- 
ing him. This inalterable gentleness, 
this heart-rending silence, proved but 
too well the impossibility of compre- 
hending me, and the invincible power 
which the fixed idea of my damnation 
exercised over his mind. As soon as 
agenerous and tender soul like his 
has once admitted this odious belief, it 
remains closed to all arguments for- 
ever. 

His physician had informed me that 
a relapse of his disease might be 
looked for. I did not dare to hasten 
its return, and submitted. I made 
myself a gardener. 

However, I desired to bid adieu to 
my other family —to Bellamare, and 
especially to Imperia. I learned by 
chance that they were at Clermont; 
and as I had left with them part of 
my baggage, I easily obtained of my 
father leave of absence for a few days, 
in order to settle my affairs with the 
troupe, by swearing to him that I 
would be back again in about a week. 
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The, funds of the troupe were 
nearly exhausted. But they had not 
touched my last bank-notes which | 
had left in the cash-box. I demanded 
that they should be used, and paid 
back to me in small sums, according 
to the convenience of Bellamare. I 
pretended to have no use for them 
myself, and to be possessed of con- 
siderable means, more than sufficient 
for one who, like me, was condemned 
to stay forever in the village. I lied. 
Absolutely nothing was left to me. 
I did not want to confess it to my 
father, and I intended to ask him only 
for shelter in his cottage and for my 
daily bread as compensation for my 
work inthe garden. But before leav- 
ing Imperia forever, I was anxious to 
have done with that tenacious hope 
which I had never been able to over- 


come; and I begged her to listen to 
me, without distraction and without 
interruption, in Bellamare’s presence. 
She consented, though not without 
symptoms of alarm which she could 


not conceal from me. Bellamare 
turned to her and said: 

‘“‘My daughter, I know very well 
what Laurence intends to speak of. 
I long ago guessed it. But you must 
listen to him without fear and without 
prudery, and you must answer him 
without reticence and without secrecy. 
I do not know your secrets, and I 
have no motive and no right to ques- 
tion you. But Laurence must know 
them, and appreciate them, in order 
to regulate his future conduct in ac- 
cordance with them. Let us take a 
walk my children ; let us go out into 
the country ;—there I will let you 
talk alone. I do not want to give 
any opinion, to exert any influence 
whatever, before Laurence has spoken 
frankly and open-heartedly.” 

Our walk led us to a little ravine, 
shaded by trees and undergrowth, 
through which rippled a limpid lit- 
tle creek. There Bellamare left us, 
saying that he would rejoin us in two 
hours. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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OF STORMS. 


BY L. A. ROBERTS. 


Son insatiable spirit of scep- 


ticism which for the past few 
years has been busily dissipating 
some of the most fondly -cherished 
of the world’s traditions, —broadly 
denying that many of the most cele- 
brated characters of ancient history 
and medizval story ever so much as 
existed at all, and casting doubt and 
reproach upon such comparatively 
modern personages as Charlemagne, 
William Tell, and our own Pocahon- 
tas,—finds its latest development in a 
lecture recently delivered by a learned 
member of a New England scientific 
association upon the subject of the 
Deluge. Thisintrepidiconoclast,while 
admitting frankly that the Flood was 
a “right smart shower,” declares his 
conviction that it was by no means 
as bad as it has been represented. 
He considers it as physically impossi- 
ble that the entire surface of the earth 
could have been covered with water, 
and has satisfied himself that the Ark, 
instead of stranding, when the waters 
assuaged, upon the jagged peaks of 
Ararat, really grounded somewhere 
in the plains of Armenia. In short, 
and in sober earnest, he regards the 
Deluge as differing only in degree, 
and not at all in character, from 
many storms and inundations that 
have occurred at divers times and 
in various localities in succeeding 
ages. 

Novel as this view may appear at 
first thought, it is certainly difficult to 
see how, with our present compara- 
tively meagre knowledge of the laws 
that govern the phenomena of the 
earth’s atmosphere, it is to be suc- 
cessfully controverted upon scientific 
grounds. For the science of meteor- 
ology, though it has within the last 


century or so attracted the attention 
and engaged the labors of a few earn- 
est and able men, is as yet really in its 
infancy, and has so far achieved almost 
no results that can be applied to the con- 
servation of man's pleasure or profit. 
It is certainly strange and well-nigh 
unaccountable, that while from the 
earliest ages the attention of wise men 
has been turned to the starry heavens 
and engaged in tracing the courses 
and calculating the distances of the 
heavenly bodies, the grand and beau- 
tiful and awful phenomena of the at- 
mosphere that surrounds us and is a 
part of the planet on which we dwell 
have been until within a compara- 
tively brief period wholly neglected 
by sages and wholly given over to the 
realm of ignorance and superstition. 
Thus, while in the knowledge of the 
science of astronomy man has seem- 
ingly reached almost to the limit of 
possible attainment, in meteorology 
he has scarcely advanced beyond the 
perfection of the simple instruments 
by which the primary observations 
of the phenomena he would fathom 
are to be recorded; and while the 
astronomer is able to predict years in 
advance the exact minute of the oc- 
currence of an eclipse of the sun or 
moon, the meteorologist unfortunately 
is not able to predict even twelve 
hours in advance the clouds which 
so often simultaneously obscure the 
heavens, disappointing learned and 
unlearned alike. Think for a moment 
what a comfort it would be—what 
pangs of apprehension and uncer- 
tainty would be spared us—if the 
almanac, in announcing an eclipse, 
could announce also, with equal con- 
fidence, the nature of the weather 
that would attend it! How many 
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bits of glass have been sought from 
ash-heaps and smoked in vain for 
lack of this crumb of wisdom that we 
ought to possess but do not! It is 
said that the inhabitants of Boulogne 
once hissed an eclipse because the 
clouds prevented them from seeing it 
fairly; and any one who has spent 
days or weeks in preparing to make 
observations of an eclipse, only to be 
balked at last by dirty weather, will 
sympathize heartily with that excel- 
lent but impulsive people. It would 
seem as if some one of the many as- 
tronomers who have been tantalized 
and interrupted in their observations 
by the frequent recurrence of cloudy 
nights would have been fairly pro- 
voked into attempting by some means 
to ascertain in advance when he might 
profitably spend a night in his observ- 
atory, and when again he might with- 
out compunction go to bed and sleep 
in peace, knowing that the heavens 
frowned. 

It cannot be denied, however, that 
the complicated and constantly vary- 
ing phenomena of that fickle entity 
which we denominate the Weather 
form a problem which in the nature 
of things must be extremely difficult 
of solution; and it is hardly probable 
that any man will ever be able in this 
field of inquiry to reach the same sat- 
isfactory results that have rewarded 
the labors of the astronomer. It isa 
source of legitimate pride to Ameri- 
cans, however, that in two important 
departments of meteorological inves- 
tigation citizens of this country hold 
the first rank. Teo Dr. Franklin be- 
longs the honor of discovering and 
elucidating the principles of elec- 
tricity, and of demonstrating the in- 
fluence of that subtle force upon the 
earth and its atmosphere; and it was 
Redfield who, something like a cen- 
tury later, deduced from his own care- 
ful observations of storms upon our 
Atlantic coast the important general- 
ization that there is a class of great 
storms which originate near the equa- 
tor, in the region of the West Indies, 
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and rapidly advance, according to 
a fixed law, with a simultaneously 
gyratory and progressive motion, upon 
a well-defined curved axis toward the 
north pole. These storms vary greatly 
in intensity and in breadth—some- 
times being confined to a narrow belt 
upon or a little way off from the coast, 
and again extending over a wide ex- 
panse of land and sea; but that they 
uniformly follow the same general 
course indicated by Redfield has been 
abundantly established by a great 
number of subsequent observations. 
It is not designed here to enter into 
an elucidation of this important law; 
but attention is called to it as mark- 
ing one of the few real and tangible 
and practical achievements in the 
field of meteorological science. Its 
discovery and announcement stimu- 
lated investigators both here and in 
the Old World to renewed energy in 
their efforts to unravel the mysteries 
of atmospheric phenomena. The sub- 
ject of storms, both ocean and inland, 
was especially studied with quickened 
zeal and enthusiasm; and in due 
course of time an attempt was made 
abroad—first in England, then in 
France, and afterward ‘in other conti- 
nental countries—to utilize the knowl- 
edge gained thereby in the interests 
of commerce, which, ever since it has 
existed, has been subjected to con- 
stant peril and loss from the effects 
of storms. The prevailing courses of 
the most destructive storms in various 
localities having been definitely ascer- 
tained, measures have been taken to 
give warning to exposed points of 
their approach, by means of the 
telegraph. This intelligence being 
promptly communicated by precon- 
certed signals to all vessels passing 
within sight of the shore or lying at 
anchor in harbor or roadstead, such 
vessels are enabled to take all neces- 
sary precautions against disaster be- 
fore the storm shall burst upon them; 
and immense damage to shipping 
has thus in very many instances been 
avoided. 
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Notwithstanding the salutary opera- 
tion of this system abroad, however, 
and notwithstanding the peril from 
storms to which our commerce on the 
great lakes and the Atlantic seaboard 
is constantly exposed, no measures 
have been taken in this country, until 
within the past few months, for the 
inauguration of such a system here. 
Early in the present session of 
Congress, however, the matter was 
brought to the attention of the 
House of Representatives by Hon. 
Halbert E. Paine, of Wisconsin, who 
offered in that body a joint resolu- 
tion providing ‘for taking meteoro- 
logical observations at the military 
stations and other points in the in- 
terior of the continent, and for giving 
notice on the northern lakes and 
seaboard of the approach and force 
of storms.” The resolution in full 
is as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America in 
Congress, assembled, That the Secretary of War 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and required to 
provide for taking meteorological observations at 
the military stations in the interior of the conti- 
nent, and at other points in the States and Terri- 
tories of the United States, and for giving notice 
on the northern lakes and on the sea-coast, by 
magnetic telegraph and marine signals, of the 
approach and force of storms. 

This resolution was promptly passed 
by both houses of Congress, and on 
the gth of February, 1870, became a 
law by the approval of the President. 
By General Orders No. 29 from the 
headquarters of the army, dated March 
15, 1870, the chief signal officer of 
the army, Brevet Brigadier-General 
A. J. Myer, is charged, subject to the 
direction of the Secretary of War, with 
the execution of the provisions of this 
enactment, and all commanding offi- 
cers are enjoined to afford every 
facility for the successful prosecution 
of the undertaking; while scientific 
establishments, commercial associa- 
tions, and others, are requested to aid, 
by their co-operation, in the accom- 
plishment of the work. 

Professor J. A. Lapham, of Milwau- 
kee, impressed by the frightful aggre- 
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gate of a single year’s disasters to ves- 
sels on the great lakes—amounting for 
the year 1869 to the immense num- 
ber of 1,914, with an estimated dam- 
age to property of over four millions 
of dollars,—was perhaps the first to 
suggest some action by Government 
for inaugurating such a system of 
storm-reporting as, through the efforts 
of General Paine, has now happily 
been adopted. It should be remarked 
that by no means all of the disasters 
included in the aggregate above given 
were of that class which might have 
been obviated by the operation of the 
system we are considering. Very 
many were due to imperfect ma- 
chinery, defective boilers, careless 
collisions, conflagrations, and other 
causes. Yet, making all proper de- 
ductions on this score, enough re- 
main to be attributed to the destruc- 
tive force of severe and unheralded 
storms to fully justify any action by 
Government looking to a mitigation 
of the destruction of property and the 
peril and often loss of life which they 
entail. No corresponding statistics 
are at hand as to the yearly disasters 
upon our Atlantic seaboard; but these 
are very numerous, as is well known, 
and of these a much larger propor- 
tion than of the lake disasters are 
attributable to the agency of storms. 
Besides the great equatorial storms 
already alluded to, which in their 
course toward the pole follow ap- 
proximately the coast line of the 
United States, our coasting vessels 
are likewise exposed to frequently- 
recurring tempests, especially in the 
summer season, which originate prob 
ably upon the great desert basin in 
the interior of the continent, and, 
sweeping eastwardly across the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and the great lakes, ex- 
pend their final fury upon the occan 
and its navigators. 

Nor must we overlook the damage 
often worked on land, as well as upon 
the water, by these latter storms, and 
by those tornadoes of narrower limit 
and shorter duration, but often of 
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even greater intensity, which prevail 
at intervals throughout the Mississippi 
Valley and lay waste the narrow belt 
of country which they traverse. Of 
this class was a storm which swept 
through Northern Ohio and on to the 
Alleghany Mountains in Pennsylvania 
in the summer of 1855, demolishing 
very many buildings in its course, 
uprooting trees and razing fences, 
and causing the death of many per- 
sons. So furious was this storm, and 
yet of so limited a breadth—only 
about an eighth of a mile,—that 
while in some villages over which it 
passed scarcely a house escaped dam- 
age, in others only the northern or 
southern section of the town would 
be devastated; the outer verge of the 
destructive force being so sharply de- 
fined that while one house, that fell 
within its track, would be almost to- 
tally destroyed, another, but a few 
yards distant, would be wholly un- 
harmed. The course of this storm 
may even yet be easily traced in the 
forests through which it raged. It 
cut a clean swath as it went, leaving 
openings that look as if they had been 
cleared for a highway or a railroad. 
The timber thus prostrated was in 
some cases utilized for firewood or for 
lumber ; but in many places the trunks 
of the trees were left in such inextri- 
cable confusion and tangle,— having 
fallen in every conceivable direction, 
and being in some instances individu- 
ally twisted into splinters, as a result 
of the rotary action of the storm,— 
that it was found inexpedient, in a 
country where timber was plenty, to 
attempt to “pick up the pieces;”’ 
and thus the logs were left to rot 
and replenish the earth. And now, 
throughout these storm-openings in 
the woods, vast thickets of the high- 
bush blackberry have grown up; and 
so we have, as the latest result of 
that furious tempest, an almost un- 
limited abundance yearly of the 
finest blackberries anywhere to be 
found. 

No one who has witnessed such a 
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storm as this will ever forget it. The 
imminent peril of a storm at sea may 
be greater and more appalling; but 
nothing can be more exciting than 
one of these fierce whirling torna- 
does, accompanied, as they almost 
always are, by a deluge of rain and 
an almost constant rolling of thunder 
and glare of lightning. The storm is 
heralded by a heavy mass of cloud in 
the west or southwest, dark, with a 
sulphurous tinge, over the face of 
which there is an almost constant 
play of lightning, and within which an 
ominous muttering of thunder. Then 
there is a dash of rain, a moaning of 
the wind, and the next moment the 
storm bursts upon you. Then the 
air is full of a tumult of unwonted 
sounds. Loose shutters, sign-boards, 
and what-not, are dashed against the 
house. Chimneys are blown into in- 
dividual bricks, ard the bricks come 
clattering down the flues. Doors and 
windows are burst open; the house 
shudders to its foundations; and the 
next moment you behold your roof 
following your neighbor's in a wild 
flight for the open country —- going to 
pieces as it is borne along like a 
wreck upon the sea—scattering its 
fragments broadcast, some of them 
being found afterwards miles away. 
Such unfortunate persons as chance 
to be abroad upon the streets when 
the fury of the tempest is let loose 
strive in vain to make headway either 
with or against the current, and can 
do no better when blown to the ground 
than lie prone there and thank their 
stars if nothing more pitiless than the 
drenching rain shall fall upon them; 
for factory chimneys and _ church- 
spires go down like grass before the 
mower, and walls are falling on all 
hands. One poor man, seeking to 
rescue a span of valuable horses that 
are hitched to leeward of a house wall 
that he fears may fall, is too late; for 
even while he is in the act of untying 
the halter the wall is down, crushing 
the horses and burying himself to 
the middle in its débris,—and there 
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he stands, upright, stark dead in an 
instant! A little farther down the 
street an unfinished frame building 
goes down even before the workmen 
upon it can reach the ground, and 
three men are crushed in the mass of 
timbers and escape death by a mir- 
acle. 

All this, and vastly more, in one 
little village; and a dozen villages are 
in the track of the monster. Aye, a 
monster he is, and almost insatiable, 
but not quite; for right in his course 
stands a little country-house, the in- 
mates of which,. looking westward, 
hear his roar and see him come crash- 
ing through a belt of woods a quarter 
of a mile away. They make such 
hasty preparations as they can for the 
impending catastrophe; but, to their 
utter astonishment, they find in a 
minute or so that the storm has passed 
them by unharmed and is tearing 
through the woods to the east of them. 
This characteristic of these tempests 
has been often observed. While in 
general they move upon the ground, 
sweeping it clean as they go, occa- 
sionally they rise above it, and again 
descend—bounding, as it were, like 
an India-rubber ball that has received 
a superior ground-stroke from the 
champion batter of a “first nine.” 

Perhaps the most terrible storm of 
this character that ever occurred in the 
United States was that which de- 
stroyed the villages of Comanche, 
Iowa, and Albany, Illinois, situated 
upon opposite sides of the Mississippi, 
on the evening of June 3d, 1860. This 
fearful storm will long be remembered 
by all persons who resided at the 
time of its occurrence anywhere in 
the region through which it passed. 
It commenced as two separate and 
distinct tornadoes, which, moving 
eastwardly in well-defined and nearly 
parallel courses, crossed Cedar River 
in Iowa twelve miles apart, and then 
gradually converged, until, at a point 
about twenty-five miles west of the 
Mississippi, they united, and thence 
advanced in a single column with 


indescribable fury. After crossing the 
Mississippi, the force of the storm 
gradually diminished, and it had sub- 
sided into a mild gale by the time it 
reached Lake Michigan. In this tor- 
nado one hundred and thirty-four lives 
were reported to have been lost west 
of the Mississippi alone, and over 
two thousand persons were by its 
ravages rendered homeless. A gen- 
tleman who witnessed the storm at 
the point of its greatest intensity de- 
scribes it as looking, when first ob- 
served, ‘‘merely like a threatening 
cloud; but it soon assumed the ap- 
pearance of a huge serpent, extend- 
ing from the clouds to the earth, and 
twisting and writhing with an undu- 
lating motion, accompanied by a roar- 
ing more terrible than that of the 
mightiest cataract.” 

Tornadoes like these, though gen- 
erally somewhat less intense and de- 
structive than these, prevail every 
season, and rage with no less fury 
upon the lakes than upon the land; 
and as they move almost uniformly 
from west to east, or from southwest 
to northeast, and at a rate of speed 
ranging generally from twenty to forty 
miles an hour, there would seem to be 
no reason why such a system of storm- 
reporting as that just established by 
the Government should not be made 
immediately available in rendering 
invaluable service to our lake com- 
merce. As to the entire practicability 
of the scheme there can be no ques- 
tion. General Myer, in a letter to 
General Paine upon the subject, quotes 
from the telegraphic news dispatches 
in a single issue of a Washington 
newspaper a series of reports from dif- 
ferent points in the West and South- 
west, which together map out clearly 
the course and rate of progress of a 
storm of wind and rain that prevailed 
throughout a wide extent of territory 
in January last. These reports were 
made without any concert or system, 
of course, but show conclusively that 
valuable practical results may be 
easily attained through intelligent 
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concert and system. Here are the 
different dispatches : 

“Sr. Louts, January 17.— A terrible storm of 
thunder and lightning, wind and hail, passed over 
the city last evening.” 

“€nicaco, January 17.— During the thunder- 
storm last night the mercury stood at 42°.”’ 

“ Louisvitte, Yanuary 17.—A terrible tor- 
nado visited Cave City Station, on the Louisville 
and Nashville Railroad, at an early hour this 
morning.” 

“‘CIncINNATI, January 17.—An unusually 
heavy storm of wind and hail, accompanied with 
thunder and lightning, occurred here this morn- 
ing.”’ 

“Prrrspurcn, Yanuary t7.—A heavy rain 
storm, with thunder and lightning, visited this 
city at noon to-day.”* 


There is no difficulty in deducing 
from these data the fact that on the 
evening of January 16th a storm pre- 
vailed at St. Louis, which, moving 
eastwardly over a broad belt of terri- 
tory, reached Chicago some time dur- 
ing the same night, Cave City Station 
the next morning, Cincinnati later in 
the morning, and Pittsburgh at noon 
of the 17th,—having traversed the 
distance from St. Louis to Pittsburgh 


in some eighteen hours, or at the rate 


of about thirty miles per hour. From 
the newspapers of the following day 
it might have been quite as easy to 
trace the storm on to the sea-coast, 
and perhaps to gather particulars of 
the damage to shipping which it 
caused, 

For several years the Smithsonian 
Institution has been collecting me- 
teorological observations from all 
parts of the country, and laboring to 
deduce from the facts thus gathered 
the laws governing the phenomena 
of the weather and the climate; and 
the valuable results so gained can 
now be drawn upon in inaugurating 
the new system of storm-prediction 
and reporting. ‘‘The determination 
of the full details of this system will 
be arrived at,”’ says General Myer in 
a communication to the Secretary of 
War, “only after careful study of the 
modes already tested in other coun- 
tries, and consultation with experi- 
enced observers, telegraph companies, 
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boards of commerce, and business 
men, as to their application or im- 
provement in our own. There will 
need to be the study and determina- 
tion of the points for observation ; the 
supply of instruments, and the facili- 
ties for their use; the exact observa- 
tions to be made; the exact form and 
times in which, when made, they are 
to be reported; the points at which 
reports are to be collated and deduc- 
tions from them had; the places at 
which and the modes by which these 
deductions shall finally be announced, 
by telegraph and signal, and so made 
useful to the public, for the benefit of 
commerce, by the warning they may 
give or the aids they may offer. It is 
a wise provision of the act,” he adds, 
“that it enables the army to be thus 
extensively utilized in the interest of 
commerce, by the exercise of duties 
already established, and which will 
require but little additional outlay. It 
would be needless and unwise to enter 
upon large expenditures by attempt- 
ing at the beginning too extended a 
scope for the endeavor. * * * I 
would suggest, therefore, that action 
under the resolution be limited, until 
the best modes for its execution shall 
have been wisely determined.” 

In accordance with this view, he 
asks for an appropriation for carrying 
out the law, of the modest sum of 
$15,000 for the current fiscal year, 
ending June 30, and $25,000 for the 
next fiscal year, ending June 30, 1871. 
As showing that the scheme is re- 
garded with prompt favor by the in- 
terests it is designed to benefit, Gen- 
eral Myer mentions the fact that the 
favorable proceedings upon the sub- 
ject of six boards of commerce had, 
at the date of his communication, 
and within little more than a week 
after the approval of the joint resolu- 
tion, been received at the office of the 
chief signal officer. 

Professor Joseph Henry, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, writing to 
General Paine in approval of the ob- 
jects of his joint resolution, points 
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out the following conditions as essen- 
tial to the success of the proposed 
system : 

“st. The points from which the telegrams 
are to be sent must be carefully selected and fur- 
nished with reliable instruments. 2d. These in- 
struments must be in charge of persons properly 
trained to make the observations. 3d. The tele- 
grams must be transmitted regularly to some cen- 
tral point at fixed hours of the day. 4th. They 
must at this centre be collated and their indica- 
tions interpreted by persons having a competent 
knowledge of the laws to which the motions of the 
storms are subjected. sth. I do not think the 
military posts as now established will be sufficient 
to fully carry out the plan; additional stations 
would be required. 6th. An appropriation would 
be necessary for the pay of the telegrams, furnish- 
ing the instruments, and the necessary superin- 
tendence.”’ 


And Professor Elias Loomis, of 
Yale College, author of a valuable 
text-book upon Meteorology, writes 
to General Paine upon the same sub- 
ject atlength. He says: 


“It is believed that our knowledge of storms is 
already sufficiently precise to enable a competent 
meteorologist to furnish information which would 
be of great value to commerce, provided he had 
at his command a sufficient corps of observers 
scattered over a considerable area to the west and 
southwest, and also had the means of transmit- 
ting his warnings immediately by telegraph ; and 
if such a system were pursued for several years, 
it could scarcely fail to conduce to more precise 
knowledge, which would render it possible to give 
more reliable and definite warning of the approach 
of dangerous storms. 

“In order to secure the objects here contem- 
plated, it would be indispensable to have observa- 
tions from a pretty large number of stations at in- 
tervals not exceeding one or two hundred miles, 
and scattered over a region to the west and south- 
west of those points for which the warnings were 
regarded as specially important. These observa- 
tions should include all the usual meteorological 
instruments, but more particularly the barometer, 
with the direction and force of the wind. The 
observations should be made daily at fixed hours, 
and should be reported by telegraph to some 
competent meteorologist, whose business it should 
be to compare the reports without delay, and 
make the proper deductions from them; and 
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whenever a violent storm was in progress, to de- 
cide in what direction and with what velocity it 
was travelling; determine what places it would 
visit, and at what hour it would arrive ; and finally 
transmit the announcement immediately by tele- 
graph to those places specially interested. Such 
@ system could not be expected to attain satisfac- 
tory results without a pretty large number of well 
selected stations, and especially without the ser- 
vices of a competent meteorologist to superintend 
the entire system. The superintendent should be 
well informed respecting the progress which has 
been already made in this department of science— 
he should have strong faith in the practicability 
of attaining useful results by a system of storm- 
warnings ; and he should have no other engage- 
ments which would prevent him from giving his 
whole attention to this subject, especially when- 
ever a violent storm was raging in any part of the 
United States.” 


These coincident views of the two 
highest authorities in the United 
States upon all matters relating to 
meteorological science doubtless fore- 
shadow substantially the actual work- 
ing of the system when it shall have 
been fully established. In due time 
we may reasonably expect to see 
every light-house and other promi- 
nent and sightly point upon the bor- 
ders of the great lakes and the Atlan- 
tic coast connected by telegraph with 
a central meteorological bureau, to 
which intelligence of an approach- 
ing storm can be simultaneously and 
speedily conveyed—to be in turn com- 
municated, by means of a uniform 
system of signals, to all vessels within 
reach, in ample time to enable them 
to prepare for the coming danger. 

That the results of the operation of 
this system will be in the highest de- 
gree valuable, both as regards the im- 
mediate practical object of protecting 
our commerce from disaster, and as 
furnishing an aid to scientific investi- 
gation in a most important direction, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 
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HE Major's wife had the bright- 
i est and most roguish black eyes, 
and the reddest lips, leversaw. The 
General called her his ‘“ youngest 
child,’ as the Major had only recent- 
ly been married, and she had just 
been installed presiding genius over 
the handsome adode building on the 
corner opposite the General's head- 
quarters in Camp Lowell (Tucson). 
The flag waved proudly above this 
house, since the General had rooms 
here, and messed with us; this cir- 
cumstance being greatly in our favor 
just now, as we had an object to ac- 
complish. 
Captain W. had come to Tucson on 
aten days’ furlough; and since neither 
Mrs. S. norI had ever seen the two 


old Missions which have acquired so 


much distinction in the course of 
years, he was anxious that we should 
all visit them together. The Mission 
nearest us—that of San Xavier del 
Bac—was only nine miles from Tuc- 
son: the other, Tomacarcori, near 
Tubac, was over fifty miles from there. 
However, it was impossible to visit 
even San Xavier without a strong and 
reliable escort of soldiers; for the 
Papagoes themselves, living in con- 
siderable numbers in the immediate 
vicinity of the old church, were not 
always safe from the attacks of their 
savage brethren—the Apaches; and 
to ‘gobble up” a party consisting of 
two military officers and two white 
women, would have been of the 
greatest imaginable relish to the fero- 
cious Johns. 

So we had two points to make: in 
the first place, the General must be 
brought to give the Major eight days’ 
furlough ; in the next place, he must 
give us at least ten or twelve men as 


escort. The Major's wife was careful 
to instruct the cook not by any means 
to get the roast overdone; the pud- 
ding received my special attention, 
and Mrs. S. also prepared the coffee 
with her own hands, and saw that 
the rice was put into the soup early 
enough. Of course the Captain was 
in the secret of the attack meditated 
on the General, and smiled like a 
cynic when he heard his superior offi- 
cer unwarily praise the soup and un- 
suspectingly ask for the second cup 
of coffee. 

And now the fire was opened. The 
General resisted bravely for a while; 
he could not spare the Major, his 
Quartermaster, —and how was he to 
spare twelve men to follow two ven- 
turesome women around the country ? 
Besides, there was no ambulance at 
the post, except that assigned to his 
own use,—and were we all four to 
crowd into the Captain's buggy? 
And how was he ever to get his break- 
fast, if James were left to his own de- 
vices? He never got his coffee now 
till ten o'clock in the morning —and 
then it was generally cold. No, 
neither the Major nor his wife could 
go—that was his fiat. Silence fol- 
lowed; and then fearful threats of 
chilly coffee, cold bread and frigid 
beefsteak, to the end of all time— 
to say nothing of pouting looks and 
refusals to play ‘‘dummy”’ at whist — 
were brought into the field. The 
General quailed, wavered, and finally 
capitulated and surrendered. Terms 
of capitulation were: six days’ fur- 
lough granted to the Major, the Gen- 
eral’s own ambulance, and ten men 
to protect it. 

Soon after guard-mount next morn- 
ing, the train was at the door: the 
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ambulance with four mules, the bug- 
gy with two, and the ten men mount- 
ed on horses. I don’t know exactly 
how long it took to pile and stow away 
all the baskets, guns, blankets, demi- 
johns, revolvers, books, shot-pouches, 
champagne -baskets, powder-horns, 
boxes, carbines, coffee-pots and gen- 
eral drinking appliances, into the two 
vehicles; but the sun was pretty hot 
when we left the General in front of 
the house, looking after us through a 
cloud of dust. We all anticipated a 
very pleasant time ;—we were to in- 
spect the Mission of San Xavier that 
day, and drive from there to Some- 
body's Ranch, where we expected to 
spend the night; and starting out again 
the next morning early, we would 
reach Tubac in the evening. Here 
we could rest for a day if we so chose, 
before going on to the Tomacarcori 
Mission, from whence we were to pro- 
ceed on a flying visit to a neighboring 
post. 

The road, too, was pleasant enough, 
—particularly where the Santa Cruz 
River wound its narrow band of silver 
along through the plain. The mes- 
guite grows into large trees here; and 
though the dust was intolerable, away 
from the river, we should still have 
thought the landscape charming— 
considering it was in Arizona—had it 
not been for the numerous rude wood- 
en crosses which decorated a great 
many of the trees marking a grave at 
the foot of each. Americans, foreign- 
ers, and Mexicans alike, have this 
mark of respect paid them, when 
the Indians have made away with 
them and their scalps: a wooden 
cross is hung up in the tree, if there 
is one in the neighborhood ; if not, 
every one who passes the grave lays a 
stone, or, where this can not be ob- 
tained, a clod of dirt, or the bone of 
some defunct animal, on it. 

A dozen or two of low buildings, 
half underground—part adode, part 
brush,—occupied by Papagoes, sur- 
round the Mission. Of the exten- 
sively cultivated fields they are said 
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to have once possessed, I could see 
no trace, save a few acres in the im- 
mediate neighborhood; though the 
rank vegetation of this low-lying por- 
tion of the country proved abundant- 
ly that flourishing gardens might be 
established, did but the Apaches give 
more peacefully disposed people 
permission to live here. It is 
that the Papagoes were the most de- 
voted and industrious subjects of the 
Jesuit Fathers who established the 
Mission; and the great regard which 
their descendants still have for the 
Mission building plainly speaks for 
this. 

The reader must not smile to find 
me growing enthusiastic over Arizona 
at times; it is a country inexhaustible 
in its curiosities, natural and artificial. 
I stood mute with astonishment when 
I first saw the Mission of San Xavier. 
How was it possible that the stolid- 
looking, brute-like creatures, burrow- 
ing in their filthy huts, could have had 
any share in erecting this truly mag- 
nificent building? They—their an- 
cestors rather—must have been not 
only willing but pliable tools in the 
hands of the Padres who devised and 
planned the structure. It is built of 
hard-baked, solid adode, and covered 
with light-colored plastering on the 
outside. The high wall, likewise of 
adode, enclosing the corra/ and other 
buildings, had been stained with 
flakes and dots of brighter colors, but 
was crumbling to ruin faster than the 
church itself. This was decorated 
with massive cornices in appropriate 
places ; and though the dust and sand 
lay thick in all the crevices and cavi- 
ties of these embellishments, there 
was no gainsaying the fact that they 
had been designed by the hand of an 
artist. The domes and _ bell-towers 
were particularly solid, and though 
none of them aspired to a very great 
height, still we enjoyed a view “far 
over the land"’ when we ascended one 
of them by means of winding stairs 
built entirely of adode. 

The interior of the building is ina 


said 
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state of excellent preservation; the 
bright colors of the frescoed p/afond 
and tessellated floor are as fresh and 
glowing as on the day the Jesuit 
Fathers were driven from this country 
by the Edict abolishing the Order 
and expelling its members from the 
mother-country, some time in seven- 
teen hundred and seventy. It is sur- 
prising that this building has not in 
the course of all these long years been 
made even with the ground, by the 
bands of hostile Indians continually 
prowling through the country. Buta 
small number of people, comparative- 
ly speaking, live in the neighborhood ; 
still these few Papagoes seem to have 
beaten off successfully every attempt 
the Apaches have made to get posses- 
sion of the treasures held within the 
heavy walls of the Mission building. 
I say treasures, for though the wooden 
images — executed, however, with life- 
like fidelity, and dressed out in all the 
colors of the rainbow—might not be 
considered as such by the Apaches, 
still the heavy altar service, made of 
pure silver, would have as much at- 
traction for them as for the white 
man; andthe beads and flowers deco- 
rating the shrines of the wooden 
saints would be highly prized by the 
gay Indian belles. 

In my eyes there was great interest 
attached to this altar service; I had 
been told by one of the American gen- 
tlemen in Tucson, who had lived 
there for twenty-five years, that it had 
been made of silver taken from a 
ledge owned by the Padres, worked 
by their Indians, and covered, so as 
to hide it effectually from all profane 
eyes, when driven from the country, 
as above stated. It cannot be esti- 
mated how many lives have been lost 
in vain attempts to discover this hid- 
den mine. That it exists there is no 
doubt, for documents found in the old 
archives of Tucson state clearly that 
the locality is a certain number of 
miles in a given direction from a par- 
ticular corner of the old Plaza of 
Tucson. The difficulty is, that there 
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are not American citizens enough in 
Tucson to form a company to hold 
the territory around the supposed lo- 
cation of the mine for a sufficient 
length of time to hunt it up; and 
when military officers are sent out to 
assume command of this District, they 
are generally disinclined to furnish 
escort a second time, when they dis- 
cover that the stolen-cattle-hunt or 
the citizen-Indian-scout for which the 
protection of the U. S. soldiers was 
claimed, was in reality a gold or 
silver hunting expedition. And so 
the Lost Ledge remains —a Fata Mor- 
gana luring thousands to disappoint- 
ment and death. 

From the bell tower we could look 
down into a narrow churchyard, 
filled with unadorned but remarkably 
well-kept graves,—the last earthly 
home of many of the self-sacrificing 
men who came here with weary feet 
and aching shoulders, bearing the 
cross they have so successfully plant- 
ed in every part of the world. There 
were seven ponderous bells in the 
tower—the eighth having fallen from 
the decaying beam on which it swung. 
Great was the desire of the Captain to 
hear the tone of these bells; but the 
Mexican, who had acted as cicerone, 
implored him earnestly not to touch 
the ropes attached to them. The 
Papagoes, he said, were extremely 
jealous of people visiting the Mission, 
and would allow no one to stir or 
move anything on the premises. 
Nevertheless the Captain could not 
resist the temptation of striking one 
of the bells with his pocket-knife, and 
the next moment a glance at the row 
of huts in front of us disclosed to our 
view a number of dark faces so fero- 
cious in expression that Mrs. S. and 
I declared we would have the rights 
and possessions of these people no 
longer infringed on—if they were 
“friendly Indians’; and forthwith 
we returned to the protecting cover of 
the ambulance. The gentlemen could 
do nothing but follow; and the ladies 
intimated to Francis, the driver, their 
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pressing desire to travel at an acceler- 
ated speed. 

We had soon left the Mission be- 
hind, and saw nothing but sand, a 
few straggling mesguife trees, and an 
occasional verde bush, till we reached 
the Ranch. Travelling in Arizona is 
not like travelling in a respectable 
Christian country, where houses, 
farms, cattle, stables, cabins, are to 
be seen now and then. Anyone may 
take up the line of march here and con- 
tinue in any direction he chooses for 
weeks, and not see a solitary human 
being in all this time, if he is not in- 
clined to turn out of his way to hunt 
up the few settlers and cast-a-ways to 
be found here—providing, always, 
that a chance Apache does not break 
in on his solitude and break up his 
ramble. 

I have forgotten the name of the 
man who “kept the ranch” at which 
we were entertained that night. Nor 
do I know why the place was called a 
“ranch "’; the supposition being that 
a ranch is a farm—Mexicanized, of 
course, but still a place where vege- 
tables and cereals are raised, and 
cows are kept, and butter is made, and 
eggs laid by chickens popularly be- 
lieved to unalterably exist in and on 
such places. To give people who 
have not visited Arizona an idea of a 
ranch in this delightful country, I 
would simply and briefly state that 
we found, on an open flat, a corra/, 
in which were incarcerated five or six 
lean Spanish cows (that always have 
one failing —they give no milk), three 
lame mules, and one shadowy goat. 
Furthermore there was a house, built 
of the same material as the corra/— 
adobe; and in front of this house 
there was a stake driven into the 
ground, to which was securely chained 
—a pig! Sharing, however, in the 
general aspect of things and creatures 
here, he was so thin as to be almost 
transparent—resembling much more 
the skeleton of a departed grunter 
than a live pig. 

The man, an American, was truly 
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glad to see us; and his wife, a Mexi- 
can, had probably never seen Ameri- 
can women before. She was sick, 
and looked as thin as her four-footed 
protegé, the pig; but she jabbered 
most delightedly and delightfully 
whenever we came within her reach. 
Her husband cooked a very palatable 
supper for us, which consisted mainly 
of chili colorado, tortillas and frijoles; 
and after we had despatched it, in the 
cool of the evening, we became dimly 
conscious of the fact that the house 
before us consisted of just one room, 
and 7¢ not very large. The woman 
was sick, so we could not hear of her 
sleeping out of doors—though the 
original plan had been that Mrs. S. 
and I should sleep in the house, and 
the Major, the Captain, and every- 
body else, out of doors. The man felt 
duly grateful to us for not wanting to 
turn his sick wife out of the house, 
and kindly offered to turn his stock 
out of the corra/ and let us two ladies 
sleep there ; but this offer we declined 
on our side—and we all slept out of 
doors. 

The preparations and procedures 
in this case, I give for the benefit of 
those who may find themselves placed 
in the same situation under like con- 
ditions. Four piles of fresh hay were 
spread on the ground in front of the 
house (the pig having been previously 
removed out of harm's way), a dis- 
tance of about ten paces between the 
piles; on each hay-pile was spread 
one blanket to lie on, another to cover 
with ;—and here, reader, we all four 
slept the sleep of the just. The night 
was pleasant, and for a wonder I was 
not afraid, because half the number 
of our escort were on guard, patrol. 
ling the space in front of the house 
where we lay hedged in by the ambu- 
lance on one side and the buggy on 
the other. No matter what the earth 
might be where we lay, the heavens 
above were beautiful—clearer, bluer 
than they could be anywhere else. 

We started for Tubac betimes next 
morning, and here we found no lack 
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of quarters. I don’t mean ‘“quar- 
ters'’ in a military sense; for the 
troops stationed here in the spring of 
the year had been removed to a new 
camp — actually leaving behind them 
the roofless walls of the old church in 
which their horses had been stabled. 
The house we took possession of was 
a comfortable adode building with a 
stone floor and two small windows 
containing several panes of glass. 
The proprietor, an American, had 
taken his invalid wife ‘out of town” 
for change of air, leaving behind him, 
in his anxiety for the health of the 
enfeebled woman, everything that 
could not be gotten into his travelling 
carriage. The table, and chairs con- 
structed of wood and cowhide, were 
of some value in the country, not to 
speak of the straw-mats and bedstead 
we found in one room, and the ayo 
filled with sweet, fresh water, and the 
gourd dipper. We felt that our lines 
had fallen in pleasant places, and 
concluded to remain here the next 
day. 

What a decayed, dead place Tubac 
is! so silent, so graveyard-like, that 
the few American gentlemen who still 
lived here, and came to call on us in 
the course of the evening, impressed 
me as being so many ghosts who had 
left their graves and were digging their 
way out from among wasted gardens 
and crumbling walls, to look upon 
their own kind in the flesh once more 
after they themselves had been ‘ dead 
—long dead.” 

The next day was hot and cloud- 
less—the sun burning down fiercely 
on the silent streets and ruined houses. 
It looked hopeless enough, this ‘“de- 
serted village,”” once teeming with life 
‘ and industry, now lifeless and devas- 
tated from the effects of the plague 
that has depopulated the cities, laid 
waste the rural districts, and closed 
the mines of the Territory —the 
Apache Indian. All along the road 
we traversed that day, we passed by 
groves of cottonwood and willows, 
and along neglected gardens where 
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the vine was still clustering and the 
melon trailing over the untilled 
ground, The land looked fair to 
the eye where the Santa Cruz River 
gratefully refreshed the fields that 
bordered it with trees and flowers; 
and had it not been for the oppressive 
silence, in which there seemed to lurk 
danger and death,—could we have 
seen man and beast laboring together 
in these rich fields, —could we have 
heard the song of the ploughman at 
his plough, and the shout of sturdy 
children at play among the waving 
corn and the willows by the stream — 
nothing could have been more lovely 
than this scene. But instead of that, 
there were only silent graves among 
the tangled masses of vegetation 
which had sprung up from the seed 
planted there by the hands of the 
men who now slept in these graves ;— 
the men who had been scalped and 
tomahawked and racked and _ tor- 
tured by the red fiends, before the 
land they had tilled in the sweat of 
their brow had had time to bring forth 
its crops. 

*Why do not the philanthropists of 
our Eastern cities, who cry out on the 
military authorities and the brave 
men who spend their lives battling 
against the common foe —why do not 
they, with their doctrine of eternal 
kindness and forbearance toward the 
‘noble red man," come out among 
the Apaches and try the effect of their 
preaching in person? Let them but 
make the short trip from Tubac to 
Calabazas —let them count the graves 
by the wayside, and let them hear 
how this man was surprised in his 
little brush cabin and killed while 
fighting his way out of its smoking 
walls; how that one’s scalp had been 
taken, and his body mutilated before 
life had left it; how the family of five, 
in the graves near that pile of ruins 
there, had held out against the enemy 
year after year, till at last, after suffer- 
ing tortures more appalling than the 
demons in hell could invent, their re- 
mains were laid to rest here by a 
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party of white men who chanced this 
way after long, long days! 

We were approaching a neighbor- 
hood now that had a sad interest for 
me, and I had obtained a solemn 
though reluctant promise from the 
Captain to point out to me the 
exact spot where the tragedy I am 
about to speak of had been enacted. 
While on a visit at a military post 
some distance from here, the circum- 
stance took place, and left an impres- 
sion I can never shake off. It was 
nothing unusual at this place for one 
or two men to be “ picked off"’ by the 
Indians in the course of the week. 
The Colonel, whose wife I was visit- 
ing, spared neither himself nor his 
subordinate officers in regard to scout- 
ing and general watchfulness; still 
the Indians continued to surprise the 
men tending herd, or at work in the 
company garden, mail-carrying, or 
on escort duty. 

One day three men came in, report- 
ing two men killed and the third (the 
Colonel's bugler during the war) taken 
prisoner. The Colonel himself went 
in command of the scouting party 
sent out in pursuit of the Indians. It 
was horrible to think of the poor 
bugler having fallen into the hands 
of the Apaches alive,—better dead, 
a thousand times! But search and 
pursuit were fruitless, and the party 
returned, bringing the bodies of the 
two murdered men. While waiting 
for further orders from District Head- 
quarters, the Colonel was told by a 
wagon-master—who had just brought 
in a team from Tubac, over the very 
ground on which this last murder had 
been committed—that the Colonel's 
cousin, and another gentleman be- 
longing to the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, would be likely to get into 
camp in the evening. They were 
both mounted, he said, and had trav- 
elled under cover of the wagon-train 
till reaching a ranch belonging to an 
American, Mr. M., where they had 
stopped to take dinner and to water 
their horses at a neighboring spring. 
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Night came on, but we saw no travel- 
lers coming up the dusty road; and 
we watched for them again in the 
morning, thinking they had stopped 
at the ranch over night. We walked 
quite a distance—the Colonel's wife 
and I—to meet this cousin of the 
Colonel's, who had grown into our 
affections during the long and tedious 
voyage we had all made together. 
But the man we espied at last, in the 
cloud of dust rolling toward us, was 
not the man we had come out to 
meet—it was Mr. M., pale and hag- 
gard from over exertion and hard 
riding. 

There was a dead man lying by the 
spring, he said, and a wounded man 
in his house; and he himself had 
made his way through the Apaches 
as best he might to obtain help. 

The Colonel's cousin was dead; 
and his companion told us, later, 
of the attack by the spring. The 
Colonel's cousin had his right hand 
disabled from some accident, so that 
he could not hold his revolver; and 
when they stopped to let the horses 
drink, he had said suddenly: “I don't 
like this—let’s go;"’ and turning his 
horse, he received the first arrow in 
his side. Urging his horse up a little 
hill back of the spring, he dismounted, 
probably hoping to escape into the 
bushes; but the blood was streaming 
from his side, and, sinking down, the 
Apaches sprang on him, threw him 
to the ground, and pierced him 
through with their lances till he died. 

Strangely enough, the detachment 
of soldiers sent to bring his body to 
the camp found that of the bugler in 
the bushes near, partly decomposd, 
torn by coyotes, and recognized only 
by some rags of clothing and his 
teeth. They were buried together— 
the boxes containing the bodies being 
taken to the burying-ground outside 
the camp on an army-wagon. 

When we had reached almost the 
summit of a high hill, over, or rather 
along, the edge of which wound a nar- 
row road, our train halted; for from 
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here could be seen the spring and the 
little hill back of it, which we were not 
to pass on our way. We left the ambu- 
lance, the better to see; and to get 
still a better view of the surrounding 
country, Mrs. S. and I proposed to 
climb up the steep bank just above 
us, which was covered with brush- 
wood and loose rocks. But the gen- 
tlemen would not hear of it; indeed, 
the Captain proposed to place senti- 
nels if we chose to remain long 
enough to dispose of our lunch in 
this place. Seeing that we had left 
the ambulance, the corporal in charge 
of the escort gave the men permission 
to dismount, and they were standing 
and lying on the ground as best suited 
them to rest from riding. The am- 
bulance-driver, too, had left his seat, 
and was holding conversation with 
his mules, while looking over the dif- 
ferent straps and buckles of the har- 
ness,— stepping very carefully on the 
side nearest the fall of the hill, as it 
would be quite a little distance to roll 
down, should he slip or stumble on 
the loose pebbles. 

Though declining to take our lunch 
on this eminence, Mrs. S. and I never- 
theless clambered into the buggy to 
see what the gentlemen had provided, 
and we were just descanting on the 
merits of some foma/es, prepared and 
baked between maize leaves by a 
Mexican woman of Tubac, when a 
shot startled the mules, which, jumping 
aside, threw me from my perch to the 
ground. Another and another shot 
followed, and cries and yells mingled 
with them, while arrows rent the air 
with their own peculiar “whiz.” My 
first thought was retreat to the ambu- 
lance; but the mules, frightened and 
bewildered, plunged and kicked, till 
an unfortunate spring brought the 
ambulance too near the edge of the 
hill, and down it went, vanishing 
from sight as it overturned heavily, 
as though trying hard to maintain its 
equilibrium. Mrs. S., in her terror, 
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was trying to extricate herself from 
the buggy, where she had comfortably 
seated herself between baskets and 
hampers just before the attack; and 
the Captain—unarmed, defenceless, 
and exposed to the musket-balls and 
arrows of the Indians lying in am- 
bush among the rocks and bushes 
overhead—was holding the territied 
mules attached to the buggy, calling 
on Mrs. S. to remain where she was, 
and on the Major and me to get into 
the buggy as quickly as we could. 
All was confusion and bewilderment— 
the worst of the enemy's fire, of 
course, being directed to the buggy 
and the women; but a number of 
savages breaking from cover to rush 
down the hill after the ambulance and 
secure the mules, considerably hast- 
ened my movements in entering the 
buggy, and the last I saw was a con- 
fused mass of Major, soldiers, Apa- 
ches, and horses. 

I regret to say that the Captain was 
not polite enough to wait till I was 
comfortably seated, but allowed the 
mules to rush off at break-neck speed 
the very moment he himself had 
placed his foot in the vehicle, —scat- 
tering in this manner all the /oma/es— 
which the Apaches had not given us 
time to secure—and a number of 
hard-boiled eggs, over the road. Al- 
together, it was a fast drive,—but I 
can think of others, which, if not 
quite so rapid, were better enjoyed by 
me; and, besides, the Captain stepped 
on my toe getting into the buggy, and 
Mrs. S. lost her new hat. But we did 
not mention these things to the Cap- 
tain till we were safe in port at the 
next camp—for which we made in a 
straight line, without turning off to 
visit the Mission Tomacarcori, as we 
had intended on starting. No doubt, 
we lost a great deal by not seeing 
Tomacarcori Mission; but it was bet- 
ter to lose that, we concluded, than to 
lose our scalps. 
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N the list of the illustrious dead 
of the present century, few 
names stand higher than that of Eli- 
phalet Nott, for more than sixty years 
President of Union College. A man 
of extremely versatile talent, he ap- 
peared before the world in the various 
réles of the teacher, the author, the 
inventor, the lecturer, and the divine, 
and won distinction in each —as, in- 
deed, he could not fail to do in any 
path of life, his being 
“One of the few, the immortal names, that were 
not born to die.” 

Yet it is not by the productions of 
his pen, nor by the inventions by 
which he laid the foundation of his 
fortune, nor yet by his unbounded 
energy, perseverance, and determina- 
tion in the cause of education, that 
he will be longest remembered as one 
of the truly great men of the nine- 
teenth century. His fame rests upon 
a broader and surer foundation, for it 
is planted in the hearts of his pupils,— 
a host in themselves, ranging from 
the youth of twenty years to the 
hoary-headed patriarch of eighty win- 
ters,scattered through every nook 
and corner of our land, by whom his 
memory is cherished as a holy thing, 
and handed down to children and 
grandchildren as an object of venera- 
tion for all time. To him the appel- 
lation of the Father of American 
Youth is as appropriate as that of the 
Father of his Country to the great 
Washington ;—for it is by his fatherly 
care, his kindly and genial nature, 
his tender consideration for the foibles 
of youth, and his thorough acquaint- 
ance with all the waywardnesses of the 
youthful heart, and with the secret 
springs which govern the impulses of 
the young, and by his consequent 


skill and invariable success in man- 
aging the wildest and most unruly, 
that he will be longest remembered. 
Unlike most college presidents, of 
him it can be truly said that no one 
of his pupils can look back upon him 
with other feelings than those of love 
and veneration. Greater glory than 
this hath no man. 

The Secret of Dr. Nott's success in 
all the arduous undertakings of his 
life is to be found in the motto which 
he early adopted as his own, which is 
inscribed beneath all his portraits, 
and which almost invariably accom- 
panies his name in the books of auto- 
graph-seekers,—‘‘ Perseverantia vincit 
omnia, nec non et in gloriam ducit.”’ 
Called, as early as 1804, and when 
but thirty-one years of age, to preside 
over the fortunes of an infant institu- 
tion whose finances were in seem- 
ingly inextricable confusion, whose 
enemies were many and whose friends 
were few, and which was apparently 
upon the very verge of dissolution, 
his great powers of administration, 
his tact, energy and perseverance 
found full scope. For years he bat- 
tled against trials and discourage- 
ments of every conceivable nature, 
never once faltering or losing faith in 
the “good time coming;” 
himself up, heart, mind, and body, 
to the good cause, and more than 
once pledging his entire property to 
raise the necessary funds to keep his 
cherished institution upon its feet till 
the stormy time should pass. Such 
efforts could not fail of success, and 
he lived to see his college—the pet 
and hobby of his life —take her stand 
among the first institutions of Amer- 
ica, and his own system and theories 
pronounced a success in those very 
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quarters from which, for many long 
years, had proceeded nothing but de- 
traction and calumny. 

The record of Dr. Nott’s life is so 
closely identified with the history of 
Union College that it is impossible to 
speak of the one except in connection 
with the other. Indeed, the whole 
administration of the college was but 
a type of the workings of the Doctor's 
mind. But more particularly in its 
discipline did the President's idiosyn- 
cracies appear, for his system of gov- 
ernment was peculiarly hisown. The 
most prominent.feature of his system, 
and that which for many years called 
down, both upon the college and its 
President, the fiercest denunciations 
of the managers of all other colle- 
giate institutions, was the fact that 
the college admitted to its fold stu- 
dents who had been expelled from 
other and similar institutions. Time 
has proved the wisdom of this de- 
parture from the old established rules. 
The -reasons for it were thus briefly 
stated to the writer by Dr. Nott him- 
self: 

‘There is,’’ said he, ‘‘as much va- 
riety in dispositions as in forms and 
features; and that system of disci- 
pline which is exactly suited to one 
disposition may be the worst possible 
one for another. The great mistake 
made by our colleges is in treating 
all dispositions alike, governing all 
by the same fixed rules and regula- 
tions. The consequence is that many 
are driven from bad to worse, who 
might by proper management have 
been easily controlled; and when at 
last their misdemeanors—which in 
fact are often nothing more than the 
natural revolting of an indignant 
mind against a system wholly un- 
fitted to its peculiar disposition — 
culminate in some high offence or 
open rebellion and defiance, the 
youth is punished for the error of 
the system, expelled, and sent forth 
with a life-long stain upon his repu- 
tation, and is thereafter debarred the 
advantages of a scholastic educa- 
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tion, since no other institution will 
receive him without an honorable dis- 
missal from the one he has left. The 
natural effect of such treatment upon 
an extremely sensitive mind is to 
drive the young man into excesses 
which will prove his temporal and 
eternal ruin. The wiser, and it seems 
to me the more Christian-like, course 
is to say to such a youth: ‘Our sys- 
tem is not fitted to your disposition ; 
we will give you an honorable dis- 
missal, and let you seek some insti- 
tution whose discipline is better suited 
to your peculiarities ;’—and such has 
always been my custom.” 

In this plan of government, Dr. 
Nott’s kindness of heart was no less 
apparent than his wisdom. He was 
to the last degree loth to inflict pun- 
ishment of any kind, ever relying 
upon his own ability to awaken, by 
kindness and persuasive reasoning — 
and often by direct appeal to the cul- 
prit’s natural sense of justice and 
right,—-a better feeling in the heart 
of the refractory pupil, and thus to 
secure correct behavior in the future. 
And in this he rarely failed, owing as 
much to his extraordinary acquaint- 
ance with human nature as to his ever 
apparent reluctance to part with a 
pupil while there remained the shadow 
of a hope of reformation. As a con- 
sequence, an expulsion from Union 
College was an almost unheard-of 
event. Even in certain aggravated 
cases of long-continued ill-doing 
within the writer's knowledge, pub- 
licity was scrupulously avoided, and 
the parents of the youths were pri- 
vately requested to remove them from 
the institution, in order to avoid any 
exposure or disgrace which might 
have an injurious effect upon the 
young men themselves. Cases re- 
quiring this last resort were, however, 
very rare; for few were the youths 
whom the Doctor could not manage 
in one way or another. Could the 
walls of his study tell their own tale, 
they would reveal the name of more 
than one youngster, afterwards dis- 
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tinguished in our country's annals, 
who, coming to Union after expulsion 
from some other college, was re- 
formed from his evil ways, and saved 
to society, by the persuasive eloquence 
and fatherly kindness of this truly 
great man. 

One great secret of Dr. Nott’s in- 
fluence over young men lay in the 
fact that he ever made allowance for 
the hot blood and impulsive unrea- 
sonableness of youth, and did not, as 
is the case with too many instructors, 
require of them the grave and dignified 
demeanor, nor yet the sound, hard com- 
mon sense, of mature years. ‘‘ Boys 
will be boys” was one of his standard 
maxims, and influenced in no small 
degree his system of government. 
“Youth is governed by impulse— 
young gentlemen—middle age by 
reason, and old age by habit,’’ was 
a maxim often repeated by him to 
his classes, and the application of 
which, in all his intercourse with his 
fellow-men, was the secret of the in- 
fluence which he, to an extent equalled 
by few men of his time, exerted upon 
all ages and classes of society. 

In the summer of 1857, the writer, 
while travelling through the pine 
woods of Louisiana, chanced upon 
the residence of a former member of 
Congress from one of the Southern 
States, who, having outlived his gen- 
eration and, in fact, his own school of 
political views, was passing the even- 
ing of his days in retirement. Learn- 
ing that he was a graduate of Union 
College, the conversation naturally 
turned upon Dr. Nott, and the old 
man's countenance grew animated as 
he related the tales of his own college 
life. One of his anecdotes was so 
illustrative of the peculiarity of Dr. 
Nott's system of government of which 
we have just treated, that it may not 
be out of place here: 

A party of wild young students, of 
which the narrator was one, attended 
one evening a revival meeting in the 
vicinity of the college, and created such 
a disturbance as resulted in their forci- 
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ble ejection from the building. In the 
course of the melee, the future mem 
ber of Congress from Dixie drew his 
bowie-knife and inflicted a severe cut 
upon the wrist of one of the self-con- 
stituted policemen who was roughly 
handling one of his comrades; which 
action, in due course of time, re- 
sulted in the arrest of the youthful 
disciple of Calhoun. The affair com- 
ing to Dr. Nott’s ears, he at once set 
zealously to work to effect a com- 
promise of the matter, in which he 
finally succeeded by the payment, on 
the part of the offender, of a sum of 
money to the wounded man as a 
recompense for the injury inflicted. 
This done, he summoned the young 
Southerner to his study, and upon his 
entrance greeted him somewhat as 
follows : 

“Aha! you young rascal! What 
a precious set of fellows you Southern 
boys are, coming here with your pis- 
tols and bowie-knives, and creating 
disturbances for ‘Old Prex’ to bail you 
out of! Are you not ashamed of 
yourself? Now go to your room, my 
son! Put away your bowie-knife for 
once and all, remembering that true 
manhood does not require such wea- 
pons for its protection. See if you 
can't behave yourself hereafter, my 
son, and remember that ‘Old Prex’ has 
something else to do besides getting 
such young reprobates as you out of 
such scrapes as this.” 

Further reproof than this was not 
needed. ‘Old Prex"’ knew full well 
that his kindly interest in the youth's 
behalf had touched the youngster's 
heart and awakened feelings which 
were a far surer guarantee of future 
good behavior than any reproof that 
he could administer. 

‘‘Had I been a student of one of 
your straight-laced New England col- 
leges,”’ said the old man, in conclu- 
sion, ‘ Ishould have been instantly ex- 
pelled and forever disgraced; but Dr. 
Nott saved me, and I can never for- 
get it or cease to love him for it till 
the day of my death.” 
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As a sequel to the tale, he added 
that, many years afterwards, when he 
himself was a member of Congress, 
learning one day that Dr. Nott was 
in Washington, he, with several other 
members who were also graduates of 
Union, called upon him, and that the 
Doctor's first greeting to him was, with 
his peculiarly droll expression, and 
somewhat in the words of the old-time 
reproof: ‘‘Well, my son! you are not 
quite so much of a young rascal as you 
used to be, are you? And youdon't use 
your bowie-knife quite so indiscrimi- 
nately as you did in college, eh?” 
The point of the Doctor's joke lay in 
the fact that the member from 
was at that time well known as one 
of the leaders of the duellist class in 
Congress. 

It was the prompting of the same 
spirit which led him, in the very com- 
mencement of his administration, to 
abolish the time-honored “Faculty 
Trial.”” Shortly after his accession to 
the presidency, a student, guilty of 
some misdemeanor, was, according to 
the custom which was then and is still 
in vogue in many colleges, brought be- 
fore the Faculty of the college for trial. 
The moment the culprit entered the 
room Dr. Nott’s penetrating glance dis- 
covered the grievous error of the whole 
system. The disgrace attendant upon 
his arraignment as a criminal before 
such an assemblage, analogous as his 
position was to that of a thief at the 
bar of justice, and, above all, the 
publicity thus given to his offence, 
could hardly fail to produce, in a 
youth of fiery temperament, a spirit 
of rebellious and sullen. defiance 
which, while it proved an effectual 
bar to confession, penitence, or even 
a promise of future good behavior, 
would in many cases so exasperate 
the culprit as to cause him recklessly to 
abandon all prudence and utter words 
which would aggravate his offence 
tenfold and render his dismissal an 
imperative necessity. 

Listening impassively till the pro- 
ceedings were closed and the youth 


dismissed to await the result of their 
deliberations, the President, turning 
to the Faculty, quietly but authorita- 
tively remarked: ‘Gentlemen, this 
is my first and last Faculty trial. 
Hereafter I will myself assume the 
management of all delinquencies in 
this institution.”” This system, ever 
after rigidly adhered to by Dr. Nott, 
effectually relieved the professors of 
the odium naturally attached to the 
usher with the rod, and at the same 
time begat in them a marked courtesy 
toward the students, which could not 
fail to be appreciated and fully recip- 
rocated by their young and impulsive 
hearts. The professor became simply 
the teacher; and in case of any mis- 
demeanor in the recitation-room, he 
had but to report the affair to the 
President, who took upon himself to 
deal with the offender. Hence the 
relation between professor and stu- 
dent at Union College was of the 
most pleasing kind, unmarred by the 
bickerings of a false and overbearing 
dignity on the one side and tantaliz- 
ing annoyances on the other; and 
the very nicknames by which the 
professors were known became terms 
of endearment rather than of re- 
proach. 

Through Dr. Nott’s temperament 
ran a rare vein of humor—what 
Saxe calls ‘unmitigated fun’’—sel- 
dom found in one in his position. It 
was even apparent in his discipline, 
and many are the racy anecdotes to 
which it gave rise. Probably no col- 
lege president is so celebrated in the 
annals of fun as he, and yct nothing 
is told of him which can in the least 
degree detract from the real dignity 
of his position or the reverence in 
which we hold the man. It is be- 
lieved that many of the anecdotes 
related of him are properly attributa- 
ble to some other source; yet so 
widely was he known in this respect 
that all good college jokes are apt to 
be laid to his charge. Some of these 
tales, although often told, may not be 
out of place here as illustrating one 
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phase of his peculiar system of man- 
aging offenders. 

On one occasion a party of students 
had formed a plan to steal and con- 
ceal the Doctor's family carriage; 
which plot, by some unaccountable 
means, coming to his knowledge, the 
President, a little before the appointed 
hour, repaired to the carriage-house 
and quietly ensconced himself within 
the vehicle. In due time the party 
arrived, seized the carriage, and with 
many a joke and no end of fun hauled 
it away to the woods, one of the witty 
youths meanwhile—and doubtless to 
the Doctor's great amusement—loudly 
declaring upon his honor that the 
“confounded thing’’ was ‘‘as heavy 
as if ‘Old Prex’ himself was in it.” 
After dragging it, with no small ex- 
penditure of muscle, a long way into 
the woods, and depositing it in a safe 
place of concealment, they essayed to 
return, when the door of the carriage 
was suddenly opened and the unmis- 
takable tones of the Doctor's voice 
were heard through the darkness— 
“Young gentlemen! as you have 
hauled me out here for your own 
amusement, suppose you haul me 
back again for mine!” 

It is needless to add that the joke 
was fully appreciated by the parties 
most nearly concerned, and that the 
Doctor’s homeward ride was as tri- 
umphant as he could have hoped or 
desired. 

Upon another occasion, hearing one 
night a disturbance in his chicken- 
house where he had a choice selection 
of fowls, the President slipped slily 
out and discovered a student standing 
with a bag in his hand beneath a 
square hole in the ceiling by which 
entrance was effected to the chicken- 
roost. Hearing the Doctor approach 
the youngster at once dropped the bag 
and ingloriously fled. The Doctor, 
rightly judging from certain sounds 
above that there was an accomplice in 
the loft, picked up the bag and quietly 
stationing himself beneath the trap 
loor, awaited the operations of the 
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unconscious marauder above. Pres- 
ently the boy in the loft reached down 
a large fowl, saying, at the same time, 
in a whisper—‘ Here, Tom! here is 
Old Prex!"’ Silently the Doctor re- 
ceived the fowl and dropped it into 
the bag. Soon another descended, 
with the comment—‘“ Here is Ma'am 
Prex!” Down into the recesses of 
the bag dropped the doomed chicken. 
A third being presented, with the ac- 
companying announcement —“ And 
here is Little Prex!"’ and the “‘ cherub 
aloft’’ making evident preparations 
to descend, the Doctor slipped away 
as quietly as he had come, bearing 
with him the game. The next day 
these two young gentlemen received 
an invitation to dine with Dr. Nott, 
which of itself was no cause of alarm, 
as these invitations extended to the 
students were a frequent custom of 
the President. Seated at the table, 
where there chanced to be an unusu- 
ally large company assembled, after 
the customary grace, the Doctor arose 
and procceded to carve the veritable 
three chickens, which lay in a row, 
nicely roasted, before him. This done 
he turned to one of the youths, and 
gravely, yet with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, addressed him as follows :— 
“Mr. ! shall I help you to some 
of Old Prex, Ma’am Prex, or Little 
Prex?”’ Confusion overwhelmed the 
culprits, to the Doctor's great amuse- 
ment, but nothing further was said. 
The joke was too good to be kept, 
and soon spread over the college ; and 
the result was that the Doctor's hen- 
roost thereafter enjoyed an immunity 
which it had never before known. 

Dr. Nott’s keen sense of humor, 
and his total lack of that “Procul/ pro- 
cul! este profani/” dignity too often 
seen in college dignitaries, led him 
thoroughly to enjoy a good joke even 
at his own expense. During the 
writer's senior year, the class, on 
assembling one day for recitation in 
‘‘Kames's Elements of Criticism,” dis- 
covered upon the blackboard directly 
in rear of the President's chair a chalk 
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portrait of the venerable Doctor him- 
self, so pre-Raphaelite in its accuracy 
of detail, even to the ancient smoking- 
cap with its pendent tassel, the long 
and tremendous nose and the Horace 
Greeley line of beard around the throat, 
as to be ludicrous in the extreme. 
Every line and wrinkle of ‘Old 
Prex's” well-known features was ac- 
curately depicted. Ina word it was, 
at the same time, a life-like portrait 
and a most comical caricature. Peal 
after peal of laughter made the old 
chapel ring again as each successive 
group entered. In vain did the Doc- 
tor, who was quietly ensconced in his 
accustomed seat, wave his hand for 
silence; in vain did he remind us 
that, being seniors, and consequently 
men, we ought not to behave like 
boys, which was the province of 
freshmen and sophomores. Louder 
and louder became the uproar, until 
the chapel became a perfect Pande- 
monium of laughter. At last, lower- 
ing his spectacles from his forehead 
to his nose and noting the direction 
in which all glances were concentrated, 
“Old Prex” turned himself slowly 
about in his chair till his eyes rested 
upon the portrait. A moment he 
gazed steadily at it, and then, slowly 
facing the class again, with merriment 
sparkling in every feature, his shoul- 
ders went up and down and his sides 
fairly shook with convulsive though 
silent laughter;—for though many 
saw, yet none of us ever heard Dr. 
Nott laugh. The Doctor's enjoyment 
of the joke was of course the signal 
for renewed bursts on the part of the 
class. When silence was at last re- 
stored, he remarked : — 

“Young gentlemen, probably no 
college president in the United States 
has had so many portraits taken of 
himself, and in so many different 
styles,as I have. I have had daguer- 
reotypes, ambrotypes, photographs, 
lithographs, and steel engravings; 
but of all the portraits of myself in 
existence, I certainly think this is the 
most accurate and life-like. It is ‘Old 
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Prex’ allover! And seriously, young 
gentlemen, let me add that whoever 
the person may be who executed that 
sketch, he is a true artist, possessing 
talent which ought not to lie buried, but 
should be cultivated and developed to 
the utmost degree.” 

Dr. Nott’s memory, although won- 
derfully retentive in other respects, 
was most singularly defective in re- 
gard to names. Even those students 
with whom he was most intimately ac- 
quainted he was utterly unable to call 
by name; and hence, in his inter- 
course with them, he avoided the dif- 
ficulty by bestowing upon each a 
nickname of his own devising, which, 
strangely enough, he never forgot. 
These nicknames were generally de- 
rived from some personal peculiarity 
of manner or dress, or from the State 
of the student's nativity—the latter 
invariably when the young man in 
question chanced to be the only repre- 
sentative of his State in the class. 
Thus, in the writer's class, a certain 
one was invariably addressed by the 
Doctor, whether in recitation-room, 
chapel, or parlor, as ‘‘ Vermont,”’ an- 
other as ‘‘New Hamsphire,” a third 
as “State of Maine” or “Down 
East,’ and a fourth, from his uncouth 
and savage appearance, “ Pirate.”’ 

This defect in his mental constitu- 
tion was often alluded to and com- 
mented upon by the Doctor in a 
humorous way. On one occasion, 
when discoursing upon the associa- 
tion of ideas, he delivered himself 
somewhat as follows: 

“You are aware, young gentlemen, 
that I cannot remember names. Now 
I frequently forget the names of our 
own professors, and am wholly unable 
to recall them until I associate in my 
mind the word ‘O/d’ with their per- 
sons. For, as I sit at my study win- 
dow and watch you passing by to 
chapel or recitation, 1 hear you talk- 
ing of ‘O/d Tailor L , ‘Old Doc- 
tor H——,,’ ‘O/d Captain J——,’ ‘O/d 
Jack F——,’ etc., till that little ad- 
jective ‘Odd’ becomes so closely asso- 
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ciated with the name of each of the 
Professors as to furnish me a clue 
whenever my memory is at fault.” 

For many years prior to his death, 
the only recitation of which Dr. Nott 
took personal charge was that of the 
senior class in Kames's “‘ Elements of 
Criticism."” And in conducting this 
exercise his method was an extremely 
peculiar one, inasmuch as the whole 
recitation hour would frequently be 
consumed in an animated discussion 
between the President and his pupils 
upon some point of physics, ethics, 
or zxsthetics. 

On certain days in each week this 
recitation hour was set apart for the 
delivery of original orations by the 
members of the class in alphabetical 
order, three or four being “‘appointed"’ 
each week, and the whole order so 
arranged as to require one oration 
each term from each member of the 
class; which exercise, in the senior 
year, was the only “ public speaking” 
required during the course at Union, 
all declamation, oratory, composition, 
and debate, being left, with this ex- 
ception, entirely to those literary as- 
sociations whose membership was 
purely voluntary. For Dr. Nott con- 
sidered true oratory a thing of nature 
rather than of art, and often com- 
plained of the excessive training of 
some of our collegiate institutions in 
this department, the chief result of 
which, he claimed, was to beget a 
mannerism and affectation in public 
speaking which was fast becoming so 
prevalent as to be characteristically 
American. 

The President's method of criticis- 
ing these efforts of his pupils was as 
peculiar as his system of instruction. 
Conscious that there was among the 
students a laudable strife for pre-emi- 
hence in literary composition, and 
that the student's reputation for intel- 
lect, among his fellows, depended 
more upon his efforts in this depart- 
ment than in any other, and willing 
to allow him every opportunity for 
display, every facility for his antici- 
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pated triumph, he would sit quietly 
listening through the delivery of the 
oration, —forbearing to interrupt by 
word or gesture which might confuse 
the speaker, disturb the even flow of 
his eloquence, and perhaps even 
break the thread of his discourse be- 
yond recovery. When, however, the 
speaker had concluded, and the cus- 
tomary applause had subsided, the 
Doctor would single out some sen- 
tence in the discourse, and call upon 
him to repeat it as nearly as possible 
in the same manner as he had deliv- 
ered it before. Which being done 

“‘Now, my son,"’ he would remark, 
‘suppose you should meet your friend 
Jones, of the freshman class, out 
here on the campus, and wished 
to impart to him, as a piece of in- 
formation, the idea which you have 
just expressed in this sentence. In 
doing so, would you use the ore ro- 
tunda style in which you have just de- 
livered it? I think not; for that would 
make both yourself and the idea ap- 
pear ridiculous. You would rather 
use that correct style which nature 
herself would teach you, and which is 
commonly called the conversational. 
This rule, my son, is applicable in all 
cases. Rest assured the best orator — 
he who carries his audience com- 
pletely with him along the path of his 
reasoning, and most thoroughly con- 
vinces them of the truth of his argu- 
ment and the soundness of his own 
position—is he who most closely 
copies nature herself, ignoring all the 
tricks and graces of art. There are, 
of course, exceptions; but they are 
found only in those very rare in- 
stances of genius appearing in born 
enthusiasts who carry their hearers 
with them by the force of sympathy 
rather than conviction—who sweep 
audiences along by the very vehe- 
mence of their declamation, and by 
the irresistible sympathy of their fiery 
enthusiasm and counterfeit passion. 
Always remember, young gentlemen, 
that a concourse of people is but an 
assembly of individuals, and that a 
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manner of delivery which would seem 
ridiculous when addressed to a single 
individual, cannot fail to seem as 
ridiculous to the thinking portion of 
a large audience. And whenever you 
are in doubt as to the proper inflec- 
tion to be given to a sentence in an 
oration, pause a moment and think 
how you would say the same thing to 
Freshman Jones or Sophomore Smith, 
and be assured that manner of ex- 
pression, as it is the simplest, is also 
the most correct and proper.” 

It was in these recitations that Dr. 
Nott’s intimate acquaintance with the 
great men of past generations was 
apparent, and became a source of 
entertainment as well as of instruc- 
tion to his pupils. In the discussions 
which arose upon the various subjects 
connected with the study of criticism, 
the Doctor frequently illustrated a 
point by a reference to some quality 
in the character or intellect of some 
statesman of other years, or by the 
relation of some anecdote in which 
he himself bore a part; and thus the 
student was, in a manner, brought 
familiarly face to face with many 
leading characters in his country's 
history whom he had hitherto gazed 
at afar off through the mist of years, 
and encircled by the halo of venera- 
tion which wraps the dead hero of a 
by-gone day and generation. And 
few of those classes will ever forget 
the boyish interest with which they 
listened to the venerable Doctor as he 
discoursed of those over whose graves 
the mosses of years had crept—of 
those who had achieved the highest 
fame at the council-boards of the na- 
tion, and had passed away in the 
fulness of their glory, and yet who 
had perhaps sat as boys beneath the 
teachings of this same venerable in- 
structor who now, in his gray hairs and 
with a frame tottering beneath the 
weight of nearly ninety years, was 
detailing again the incidents and ex- 
periences of long-gone decades to an- 
other set of boys who might well be 
the grandsons and great-grandsons 
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of those earlier pupils whose forms 
he was, by the magic power of mem- 
ory, even now bringing back from 
the graves of long ago to grace the 
scenes of this after-time. 

But of all the associations of Dr. 
Nott with the students of Union Col- 
lege, perhaps the most enduring and 
longest to be remembered, as con- 
nected with all the affection and ven- 
eration of the man, was that of “last 
term senior,”’ when, the text-books 
being all completed and thrown aside, 
the unfledged graduate enjoyed to the 
full the dolce far niente of those glo- 
rious summer days, with little to do 
but to write his graduating oration 
and attend lectures. During this term, 
the recitation in ‘‘Kames"’ became 
“Dr. Nott’s lecture,” being devoted 
entirely to the reading, by the Presi- 
dent, of lectures upon subjects sug- 
gested by the study of the preceding 
terms of the senior year. And these 
lectures, unlike others of this term, 
were never ‘“‘cut"’ or ‘“bolted"’ by the 
class, although the attendance upon 
them was not compulsory. Such was 
the delight, indeed, with which we 
listened to them, that we would sacri- 
fice any other pleasure of the term 
sooner than forego them. And should 
the Doctor's portrait ever be taken 
“in character,”” no position would 
bring him so vividly before the mind's 
eye of his former pupils as that of 
sitting in the pulpit-like desk, his vel- 
vet smoking-cap, with long depending 
tassel, upon his head, his spectacles 
on his nose, and holding in his hand 
the time-stained manuscript from 
which he read, slowly and painfully 
at times, yet with a clearness of enun- 
ciation and correctness of inflection 
which made every word tell in its 
place and brought every idea in its 
full force home to the consciousness 
of each individual hearer. Yet no 
painting could reproduce the /one of 
the man; no description can ade- 
quately convey an idea of the quiet, 
genial, kindly tones of his voice, or 
reproduce in the faintest manner the 
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man as he appeared and appealed to 
the hearts of those who knew and 
loved him as their teacher and friend. 
Even his expression, ‘“‘ young gentle- 
men,” occurring as it did very fre- 
quently in the course of his lectures, 
conveying the idea of a directness of 
application, as if the discourses were 
written for the special benefit of the 
class at that moment before him, was 
spoken as we have never heard it be- 
fore or since —in a manner which di- 
vested it of all the pomposity and 
false dignity of the term as addressed 
to students from other lips, retaining 
only the more pleasing inflections, 
and blending in a delightful way the 
simple, quiet dignity of the man with 
the easy, familiar, affectionate and 
courteous address which he ever ob- 
served in all his intercourse with the 
students under his charge. The very 


frequency of his repetition of the 
phrase, which from other lips might 
have become tiresome, had from him 
a pleasing effect, as indicating a di- 
rectness of address, and having an 
easy conversational tone which took 


from the lecture all the stiffness of a 
labored effort and invested it with the 
character of a communion of kindred 
minds. And whatever might be the 
subject of his address, however stir- 
ring or emotional the ideas advanced, 
he ever observed the same quiet, un- 
impassioned tone, never striving at 
effect or seeking to give one idea un- 
due prominence over another. In 
the same easy, matter-of-fact tone, an 
apposite quotation or an original gem 
of fancy or imagination fell from his 
lips alongside of the homeliest thought 
and the most commonplace illustra- 
tion; so that he who would select the 
peculiar beauties from his discourse 
must needs follow him with the closest 
attention, lest the individual excellen- 
cies escape him in the blending of the 
harmonious whole. A single instance 
of this peculiar manner is indelibly 
fixed in the writer's mind. The Pres- 
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ident was discoursing of the fact that 
in this world nothing is destroyed, but 
all things decay but to be reproduced 
in some other form—and proceeded 
somewhat in this wise: 

‘So far as this world of ours is con- 
cerned, young gentlemen, there is no 
such thing as annihilation; there is 
not one atom more or less in the 
world than existed in it at its creation. 
Those things which we would destroy 
do but disappear from our sight to ap- 
pear again perhaps in some more en- 
trancing shape. The seed which we 
bury in the ground to decay is repro- 
duced in a more beautiful form; and 
even the tears, young gentlemen,” 
(raising his eyes to peer over his spec- 
tacles at his hearers, as if the thought 
were but that moment suggested) 
“which we shed by the bedside of a 
dying friend, may appear again in 
the rainbow, which is the emblem of 
hope, young gentlemen.”’ 

The limits of this paper forbid the 
detailing of reminiscences which, in- 
deed, might easily filla volume. But 
enough has been here written to recall 
to the mind and the heart of every 
graduate of ‘‘Old Union"’ whose eyes 
may chance to fall upon these pages, 
the form of the “old man eloquent ’’— 
eloquent in every word and look and 
action —and to revive, by the power 
of memory, the tenderness of affec- 
tion with which they looked upon 
him in those olden school-boy days, 
and which pointed the grief with 
which they heard of his death. He 
has passed away to his rest, to enjoy 
the reward of his labors here below, 
and to realize those beauties of which 
he had so keen an appreciation while 
in the fleshly tabernacle. But he has 
left behind him a memory such as 
falls to the lot of few; and his proud- 
est monument is erected in the hearts 
of his children scattered far and wide 
—those pupils to whom he was a 
father indeed. 
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AT THE THRESHOLD. 
BY KATE SEYMOUR MCLEAN. 


H me!—for we are fallen on evil days, 
When Science, with remorseless cold precision, 

Puts out the flame of Poetry, and lays 

Her double-convex lens on fancy’s vision; 
When not a star has longer leave to shine, 

Unweighed, unanalyzed,—resolved to gases, 
Reduced to something in the chemist’s line, 

By those miraculously long-ranged glasses! 


The awful mysteries that Nature locks 

Deep in her stony bosom, hid for ages, 
The hieroglyphics of primeval rocks, 

Are glibly written out on short-hand pages. 
Within that rocky scroll, her palimpsest, 

The hand of Time still writes, and still effaces, 
Graven in dolomite and shale and schist, 

The pre-historic history of Races. 


Cave-dwellers, under nameless strata hid, — 

Vast bones of extinct monsters, that were fossil 
Ere the first Pharaoh built the pyramid 

And shaped in stone his sepulchre colossal: — 
What undiscovered secret yet remains 

Beneath the swirl and sway of billows tidal, 


Since Art triumphant led the deep in chains, 
And on the mane of ocean laid her bridle? 


Into those awful crypts of cycles dead, 
Shrouded and mute, each in its mummy-chamber, 
Her daring step intrudes, without more dread 
Than to behold a fly embalmed in amber. 
Stars, motes, worlds, molecules, and microcosms, 
Her level gaze sweeps down the page recorded; 
And withers all its myths and fairy blossoms, — 
Condemned to explanations dull and sordid. 


Alike the sculptures of the graceful Greeks, 
Gray with the moss of eld, and venerable, — 
The fauns, the nymphs, the half-defaced antiques, 
The gods and men of mythologic fable,— 
And legends of steel-casqued and mailéd men, 

The old heroic tales of love and glory, 
Of knight and palmer, and the Saracen, 
And the crusaders of enchanted story; 
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And all the ghosts and goblins — harmless sprites — 
That haunted once our juvenile romances, 
And made us shiver in our beds o’ nights,— 
Science has banished those bewitching fancies ; 
And given us the merest husks instead, 
The very bones and skeleton of Nature,— 
Filling those peaceful hours with shapes of dread 
And horrid ranks of Latin nomenclature. 


Blest is the Indian on his native plains, 

And blest the wandering Tartar — happy nomad! 
Fire-worshippers, whose twinkling altar-fanes 

Still gleam on lonely peaks beyond Allahbad! 
Shadows yet linger round their ruined towers, 

And whisper from the caverns and the islands: 
Their Memnon still is eloquent, — but ours 

Stares on with shut lips in eternal silence! 


Not so! The Age still ripens for her needs 
The Hour—the Man. Behold, her slow still finger 
Points where he comes, beneath whose feet the weeds 
Bloom out immortal flowers—the immortal Singer! 
Forward, not backward, all the ages press; 
New stars arise, of whose bright occultation 
No glory of the dying Past could guess: 
Still grows the unfinished miracle, Creation! 


O Poet of the years that are to come, 
Singing at dawn thine idyls sweet and tender— 


The preludes of the great Millennium 

Of Song to drown the world in light and splendor — 
Awake! arise! thou youngest-born of Time! 

Through flaming sunsets, with red banners furled, 
The nations call thee to thy task sublime — 

To sing the new Songs of a newer World! 
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OFFICER. 


THE BATTLE OF STONE RIVER— PRELIMINARY MOVEMENTS. 


cember, 1862,—a cloudy and 
gloomy one, followed by a rainy and 
disagreeable forenoon,—was signal- 
ized in the Army of the Cumberland, 
under General Rosecrans, and the 
Confederate Army of Tennessee, un- 
der General Bragg, by events of very 
different character, which in them- 
selves might have been considered 
ominous of the nearly-impending 
fates of the respective combatants. 
The former, which had been for 
nearly two months encamped in the 
vicinity of Nashville, reorganizing and 
preparing for offensive movements, 
after the arduous campaign in Ken- 


‘ ‘HE morning of the 26th of De- 


tucky, took the initiatory step in those 
operations which resulted in the battle 
of Stone River and the occupation of 


Murfreesboro’. In the latter there were 
commotion and excitement, but not 
such as precedes an encounter with 
an enemy; there were troops under 
arms, and marching to and fro, but 
not for joining battle. An ignoble 
work was that of those detachments 
of the army which marched and coun- 
termarched that day: they went forth 
to inflict ignominious death upon com- 
rades and a stranger (and to witness 
it); and the gloom of the day seemed 
a fitting accompaniment to the gloom 
that reigned in the bosoms of thou- 
sands, as they beheld those unre- 
lieved horrors of war—military exe- 
cutions. 

At a general court-martial, con- 
vened in Polk's Corps on the Ist of 
December, Samuel Gray, a citizen of 
Bradyville, Rutherford county, Ten- 
nessee, who had been captured within 
Confederate lines under suspicious cir- 


cumstances, was arraigned and tried 
on the charge of being ‘‘a spy, in- 
former, and guide for the Federal 
army.” He was allowed able de- 
fence, but was convicted after a pa- 
tient hearing, and adjudged to suffer 
death in such manner and at such 
time and place as the General com- 
manding might direct. Two soldiers, 
one of Hardee's and another of Polk's 
Corps, were tried for desertion by the 
same court, and received like sen- 
tence. On the 2oth Bragg issued an 
order approving the action of the 
court-martial, and fixing the 26th in- 
stant as the day upon which the con- 
demned men should be executed — 
the spy by hanging and the deserters 
by shooting,—in the presence of cer- 
tain designated troops. At about 
eleven o'clock on the appointed 
morning, the sentence was executed 
upon the unfortunate men, at differ- 
ent points in the vicinity of Murfrees- 
boro’, in the presence of various bodies 
of soldiers. 

But the troops who were marched 
out for this purpose had scarcely per- 
formed their dreadful work and gone 
back to their encampments, moody 
and sullen, when rumors were rife 
that General Rosecrans was advanc- 
ing with a heavy and well-appointed 
force; and the men were partially 
aroused from their gloom and apathy 
as they engaged in conjectures con- 
cerning the enemy's designs, and in- 
dulged in anticipation of a struggle 
with him. 

The rain ceased about one o'clock, 
and the afternoon was comparatively 
calm. Towards night the distant 
boom of artillery was heard, and was 
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kept up steadily for a short period, 
as at the opening of a regular engage- 
ment. It was the Twenty-first Corps, 
under General Crittenden, engaged 
with the Confederate outposts in the 
vicinity of La Vergne. This corps 
was advancing directly on Bragg's 
centre, by way of the Nashville and 
Murfreesboro’ pike, with Thomas and 
McCook (Fourteenth and Twentieth 
Corps) on his right, proceeding by way 
of the Franklin and Nolensville roads. 
The advance of these corps was also 
contested, and their artillery was fre- 
quently brought into play before night. 

Crittenden encamped about night- 
fall near La Vergne. Rain fell again 
during the night. It ceased before 
daylight of the 27th, but there was a 
deep fog in the morning, which did 
not lift until about nine o'clock, when 
Hascall’s Brigade was enabled to 
move upon the Confederate force oc- 
cupying La Vergne, which was com- 
pelled to retire. The corps then re- 
sumed its march; but soon the cold 
and driving rain set in, and continued 
almost without cessation during the 
remainder of the day. After some 
desultory fighting, as the Confederate 
outposts gradually retired, it encamped 
that night near Stewart's Creek, within 
ten miles of Murfreesboro’— with the 
Confederate pickets, however, still be- 
tween it and the stream. 

At Murfreesboro’, the main army 
of General Bragg lay quiet through- 
out that day, and there was little or no 
preparation looking to a battle. Ru- 
mor was there, with her ‘thousand 
tongues; but at nightfall nothing 
definite seemed to have been learned 
with regard to the real design of the 
Federal general,—or, if he had really 
learned anything about it, General 
Bragg appears to have been over-con- 
fident of his strength, and rather de- 
sirous of courting battle upon an open 
field than of securing himself against 
defeat by fortifying his position. 

Just before sunset the season of 
rain and dreariness seemed to have 
ended. The sun came out, and the 
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sky began to clear; and, though the 
night was dark with lingering clouds, 
the next morning was serene and 
bright —a beautiful Sabbath morning, 
opening a week big with fate to the 
contending hosts and to the country. 
General Bragg was at last aroused, 
and orders were issued at an early 
hour for the army to take position, 
which it did during that day and early 
on the morning of the next. 

As Breckinridge’s Division marched 
out on the morning of the 28th of De- 
cember, the “‘ Kentucky Brigade" (of 
whose movements the writer was more 
particularly cognizant, and whose for- 
tune may well be taken as a repre- 
sentative of that which attended other 
portions of the Division,) was halted 
about midway between Murfreesboro’ 
and Stone River, on the Nashville 
pike; and, permission having been 
given to ‘rest at will,’’ the men were 
standing, sitting, and reclining on the 
right of the road, when General Bragg 
rode by at a canter, and for the first and 
only time during the service took such 
special notice of the Kentucky troops 
as to indulge in pleasant or bantering 
remarks to them. Observing who 
they were, he cried out, ‘‘ Well, boys, 
are you ready for them?’’ This from 
almost any other general officer in the 
army would have elicited an enthusi- 
astic cheer. In response to him, how- 
ever, there was little more than a stern 
and earnest growl of ‘Yes, we're 
ready for them!" and the General 
dashed on,—simply adding, as he 
went, that they would soon have an 
opportunity to test that,—and left 
them to their own contemplations and 
remarks.* 


* Bragg was at no time held in any considerable 
estimation by the Kentucky troops, and subse 
quently to this period he was most heartily de 
spised. 

For an extended notice of Bragg’s views and 
anticipations upon the invasion of Kentucky, his 
subsequent misunderstanding with Breckinridge, 
and other matters, the reader is referred to suc- 
ceeding papers of this series, in which the “ vauii- 
ing ambition that o’erleaped itself’’ will receive 
further and more special remark. 
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During the forenoon, Breckinridge’s 
Division, consisting of four brigades 
of infantry and their meagre comple- 
ment of artillery, was formed on the 
left bank of Stone River, almost per- 
pendicularly with the stream at that 
point—its right resting on the Leba- 
non pike, and its left on or near the 
river, a short distance below the cross- 
ing of the Nashville pike. The ‘‘ Ken- 
tucky Brigade,"’ then under command 
of Brigadier-General Roger W. Han- 
son, occupied the extreme left. Briga- 
dier-General J. R. Jackson's command 
of cavalry, temporarily reporting to 
Breckinridge, was held in reservation 
on the right flank, east of the Leba- 
non road. Cleburne’s Division formed 
the second line, in easy supporting 
distance, and Major-General McCown, 
of Kirby Smith's Corps, being then 
with General Bragg, was held with his 
division as reserve. 

Thus, it will be seen, the prepon- 
derance of forces was at first on the 
right—plainly indicating that General 
Bragg anticipated the heaviest blow 
from that quarter, to which view he 
was doubtless led by the fact that the 
dense wood on the right offered such 
an obstacle to successful advance or 
retreat as would most likely deter- 
mine General Rosecrans to strike at 
a less obstructed point. 

The day was passed in almost un- 
broken quiet—the men cooking their 
rations in the afternoon, and prepar- 
ing for active work. The next morn- 
ing was clear, but crisp and chilly; 
but as the sun rose, it became spring- 
like in its mildness. The army re- 
mained in position, but the formation 
of the previous day was essentially 
modified in the forenoon, when it was 
ascertained that the heavier Federal 
force was approaching by the lower 
roads. The divisions of Cleburne and 
McCown were transferred to the left, 
leaving Breckinridge alone to hold 
the right, with his own division and 
Jackson's cavalry. The distant can- 
nonading announced that the enemy 
was surely advancing. Steadily they 
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came on; while the Confederate offi- 
cers were busy all the forenoon in in- 
specting the ground—studying the 
field so soon to become historic in the 
annals of America. There was an 
eminence, six or eight hundred yards 
in advance of Breckinridge's line, 
commanding the river on the left and 
in the front, sloping gradually to the 
water's edge; and this it was deemed 
necessary to occupy. It was also con- 
sidered important that the right of the 
division should continue to rest on or 
very near the Lebanon pike, while 
the left should be in easy supporting 
distance of the right of Polk's Corps, 
and convenient to the ford near the 
ruins of the bridge, on the Nashville 
Railroad. The force assigned to this 
part of the line was not sufficient, 
however, to fill out the space from the 
river to the road, should the whole be 
advanced so as to cover the hill in 
question, without weakening the sup- 
ports; and it was determined to de- 
tach the Kentucky Brigade. This 
was accordingly thrown forward; and 
before sundown the battery of light 
artillery under command of Captain 
Robert Cobb (attached to this brigade 
from the time of its organization till 
just before the battle of Mission Ridge) 
was posted upon the crest of the hill, 
with the infantry in close supporting 
distance. Hanson was now com- 
pletely isolated—being considerably 
forward of the right of Polk's Corps, 
as well as of the three remaining brig- 
ades of Breckinridge’s Division. 

In the afternoon, a large brick house 
near the intersection of the railroad 
and the Nashville pike, almost directly 
in front of Hanson's position, w2s 
fired, by order of General Bragg, to 
prevent its occupancy by Critten- 
den’s sharp-shooters. The flames had 
scarcely ceased to rage, when the ad- 
vance of the Federal army appeared 
along the front, on each side of the 
turnpike, and bivouacked in line of 
battle — Wood's Division, and Grose’s 
Brigade of Palmer's Division, touch- 
ing upon the left and right of the 
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road respectively, and just beyond 
the Burnt House. As night drew on 
the skies became again overclouded, 
and the air exceedingly raw and disa- 
greeable. Without tents, without fires, 
and, on the Confederate side, with in- 
adequate protection in the way of 
blankets and clothing, the troops pre- 
pared to sleep in line-of-battle. 

An incident now occurred which is 
worthy of record, as probably having 
never been fully understood in all its 
bearings by the Federal troops con- 
cerned in it. A heavy picket force 
had been thrown out in front of the 
Kentucky Brigade, occupying this ad- 
vanced and isolated position, as be- 
fore explained. The remainder of the 
command were endeavoring to make 
themselves as comfortable as possible, 
some thirty yards back from the crest 
of the hill,—some of them having 
already lain down to sleep,—when 
they were suddenly aroused by rapid 
firing in the vicinity of the Burnt 
House. They sprang to arms, but 
had not completed formation when 
the flash of rifles was seen along the 
little eminence, and the bullets came 
whistling over and among them. The 
pickets had been driven in, closely 
followed by the Federals, who were 
now upon the main body of the brig- 
ade—in what force it was impossible 
to determine,—and the situation was 
critical inthe extreme. Knowing their 
own weakness, being apprehensive of 
the strength of the attacking force, 
and conscious at first thought that 
their shots might be far more destruc- 
tive to the retreating pickets than 
to the enemy, there was no alterna- 
tive for the Confederates but to form 
under fire, in the now total darkness, 
and prepare for action, or else break 
into a rout and leave the field pre- 
cipitately. It was a trying moment; 
but the officers were equal to the 
emergency, and the command was 
speedily aligned and prepared for re- 
sistance. It directly appeared, how- 
ever, that the assailing force had no 
disposition to press the attack, as only 
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a few straggling shots were fired after 
the first near volley or two—the 
greater portion of the enemy with- 
drawing at once to their supporting 
force beyond the river. It was after- 
ward stated that some misapprehen- 
sion had arisen in the mind of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, owing to false or 
misinterpreted signals, leading him 
to suppose that the Confederate right 
had been withdrawn; whereupon he 
had ordered a portion of the Twenty- 
first Corps to advance and occupy 
thetown. In compliance with this or- 
der, Hascall’s Brigade actually crossed 
the river, and, as we have seen, en- 
countered and drove in the pickets, 
and part of it dashed up to the very 
muzzles of Cobb's guns, and almost 
within bayonet-reach of the infantry. 
One man ran up so close to the bat- 
tery that the fire from his rifle singed 
and powder-burnt one of the gunners; 
but in the darkness and confusion he 
made good his escape. 

When the enemy retired, the brig- 
ade was withdrawn some three or four 
hundred yards, fearing to advance, 
lest they should come suddenly upon 
the enemy lying in wait, and being 
apprehensive of an attack in force 
should they remain in position there. 
The loss inflicted upon the main body 
of these troops was inconsiderable, 
but a number of the pickets had been 
wounded—some of whom fell into 
Federal hands,— besides two or three 
killed. The Forty-first Alabama In- 
fantry, which had lately been attached 
to this brigade, lost one of its best 
officers, who was commanding its 
picket force, and fell when the onset 
was first made. 

Thus, it will be seen, this important 
position, the possession of which 
would have thoroughly disconcerted 
all the plans of the Confederate Gen- 
eral, and changed the entire phase of 
the battle, hung for a moment in the 
wavering of a balance. The Federals 
being once established upon it, the 
natural strength of Bragg’s position 
would have been rendered nugatory. 
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It would have given the Federal 
army three of the strongest positions 
possibly to have been obtained on 
that memorable field—that which 
General Sheridan occupied Tuesday 
evening, and from which he could 
scarcely be driven at all on Wednes- 
day, though the other divisions of that 
corps had been pushed back and left 
him doubly exposed; the celebrated 
‘* Round Forest,” in the centre, where 
Negley and Rousseau withstood suc- 
cessive dashes of the storm, and over 
‘which the contending armies con- 
tinued to struggle, at times, till after 
Bragg had brought about the denoue- 
ment by sacrificing Breckinridge on 
Friday afternoon; and this, the key 
to the Confederate position, and which 
would have rendered eminently prac- 
ticable the original plan of battle 
which General Rosecrans proposed to 
himself. It was one of those peculiar 
circumstances in war beyond which 
men cannot see—of which the pru- 
dent cannot avail themselves, but 
which sometimes serve to give blind 
and heedless leaders an extrinsic 
greatness. A venturesome dash upon 
the place that night would have put it 
under Federal control. Even a con- 
flict in the darkness, with the weak 
force by which it was held, could 
scarcely have resulted in anything 
else, had the assailants been strong 
enough to cover the line while the 
temporary confusion prevailed; but 
there was really no need for this, as 
after the skirmishers retired, the main 
body of Hascall's troops could hardly 
have reached it too soon to find it 
abandoned. It seems, however, to 
have been decreed that the battle 
should not be lightly won by either 
of the belligerents; and the night 
passed, with this bone of contention 
lying alone, midway between them. 
After having withdrawn to such dis- 
tance as to be comparatively safe from 
shots that might be fired from this hill, 
Hanson's command lay in _line-of- 
battle in an open field. Early next 
morning, however, it occupied the 
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line of the previous day —indeed, one 
of the regiments had moved up an 
hour or two before dawn, the rest fol- 
lowing as soon as it was light. 

The weather had now set in windy, 
cloudy, and cold, and the condition 
of the men was trying beyond con- 
ception. During the whole of that 
day they lay quiet, under frequent and 
furious shelling, to which they could 
only reply with an occasional shot 
from the battery. It was much of the 
danger, without any of the excite- 
ment, of battle. Fires were forbid- 
den; and so, damp, cold, and in 
much anxiety and suspense, they 
passed the day. 

Meanwhile McCook had fought 
himself into position, on the extreme 
right of the Federal line. Not satis- 
fied with merely getting up, he pressed 
heavily upon Polk's left flank, just 
before night, and endeavored to take 
one of his batteries. But after a short 
and sanguinary conflict, he was driven 
back, and the opposing hosts bivou- 
acked in ordcr of battle, so close to 
each other that the Federal bugle and 
drum calls were plainly heard by the 
Confederates— whom the Federal 
bands also rather ungenerously 
taunted by playing “Dixie” for a 
long time and with uncommon pathos, 
and following this by two airs which 
the Southrons were trying. their best 
to forget—‘‘ Yankee Doodle” and 
“Hail Columbia.” 

Temporary earth-works had been 
constructed along the crest of the hill 
of which we have been speaking, ex- 
tending from the left of Cobb's Bat- 
tery down the slope to the right, be- 
hind which lay the Kentucky Brigade; 
while the remainder of Breckinridge’s 
Division, and Jackson's cavalry, kept 
their places as originally formed. 

The indications were now plain that 
the great struggle was close at hand. 
For five days the Federal army had 
been advancing, skirmishing, and 
reconnoitering, and General 
crans had perfected his plan of battle. 
It was afterward known (and Gen- 
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eral Bragg seems for once to have di- 
vined the purposes of his antagonist 
and to have frustrated his schemes by 
a timely blow) that this was, in the 
first place, to throw Crittenden upon 
Breckinridge—who, with his single 
division, as has been seen, was cover- 
ing Murfreesboro’, with his right in 
constant jeopardy from any troops who 
might advance by the Lebanon pike 
—holding Thomas in the centre, 
ready to support him, and Negley’s 
Division in reserve to Thomas, to 
maintain connection between the 
right and left, should the main body 
of the Fourteenth Corps find it neces- 
sary to unite with Crittenden in turn- 
ing and breaking the Confederate 
right. In the next place, and mean- 
while, McCook was to hold the left in 
check, if possible, until Crittenden, or 
he and Thomas united, had performed 
the part allotted that wing—that of 
driving the Confederate right back 
uponits left. This would have turned 
every natural advantage against the 
Confederates, and—with Murfrees- 


boro’ in possession of the Federals, 


the entire supplies of Bragg within 
their grasp, and his army thrown for 
the most part into a quadrangle, three 
sides formed by the lines of the Fed- 
eral forces and Stone River, with its 
rugged bluffs—defeat would have 
been almost certain destruction. 

The dawn of the fateful day — Wed- 
nesday, December 3Ist, 1862—was 
ushered in with a deep fog; this gave 
way, as the sun came up, to clouds 
less dense; then this veil of nature 
was entirely lifted, and the sun shone 
out bright, and the air was balmy, till 
the contending hosts had rushed to 
the shock, and the smoke and stench 
of carnage began to rise upon the 
erewhile gentle breeze. 

A little after sunrise the battle 
opened in earnest on the left of the 
Confederate line (north bank of Stone 
River), and raged throughout the day, 
with occasional lulls in the storm. 
So terrible was the onset of the Con- 
federates upon McCook —coming, too, 
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at a time when he had been lulled 
into a false security by the failure of 
Hardee to attack at day-break —that 
the battle assumed an unfavorable as- 
pect to the Federal army within half 
an hour; and soon the right was hope- 
lessly broken, and the right centre en- 
gaged in a deadly struggle—so that 
the condition of affairs determined 
that General Crittenden should not 
attack at all. This relieved Breckin- 
ridge from the present hazard; and, 
weak as was his force, in view of the 
line to be covered, portions of his di- 
vision were transferred, from time to 
time during the day, to the left, to 
meet such exigencies as arose in the 
course of the battle. 

A portion of the Kentucky Brigade 
(the Sixth Regiment) was removed, in 
the beginning of the engagement, to 
the left of the position hitherto de- 
scribed, and stationed immediately on 
the south bank of the river, a little in 
rear of a right line with the rifle-pits 
on the hill, and slightly in advance 
of Polk's right flank. Here, the plain 
immediately beyond—an old cotton- 
field, skirted by a dense cedar wood 
—was in full view of this regiment, 
while to the troops about the battery 
the position in front of McCook was 
more or less plainly visible; and 
much of the dire conflict of that day 
was witnessed by this command, as it 
lay there, watching the issue of the 
struggle, and ready to contest the 
passage of the river, should the Fed- 
eral arms prove victorious on the left 
and threaten Breckinridge from that 
quarter. 

But the grand events of that day 
have passed into history. The excel- 
lent plan of battle determined upon 
by the Federal general, by which 
natural obstacles were to be turned 
into advantages; the unaccountable 
false security of McCook, at a mo- 
ment when vigilance was most to be 
expected, and by which the fine di- 
visions of Davis and Johnson were 
quickly driven back, with frightful 
slaughter, while Sheridan suffered 
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scarcely less; the attack of Polk 
(supported by troops from Breckin- 
ridge), first upon Negley and Rous- 
seau, then upon the entire Fourteenth 
Corps; the obstinately contested field, 
the terrible carnage, and at last the 
uncertainty of the issue, when night 
fell upon the scene,—these things 
have constituted the themes of many 
pens, and we need not attempt to 
treat more fully of them here. It is 
of one of the minor events in the 
great drama of the week, and its at- 
tendant circumstances, that we have 
principally to do— illustrating in a 
striking manner a peculiar phase of 
blindness which now, for the second 
or third time during the war, lost to 
General Bragg the opportunity to 
strike a decisive blow for the cause of 
which he was one of the chosen 
leaders. 

Some time before night, the de- 
tached regiment of Kentuckians re- 
turned to its place on the right of the 
battery; and, with the exception of a 
few artillery shots fired from an emi- 
nence on the right of the Burnt House, 
Hanson was not, nor indeed was any 
part of the division, subjected to an- 
noyance during the evening. 

The next day (Thursday, January 1, 
1863, )— was spent in almost profound 
quiet, the monotony being broken 
only by the sound of distant cavalry- 
fighting, an occasional artillery shot, 
and once in a while desultory firing 
of pickets. The Federals had been 
re-formed during the night, but their 
movements were concealed by the 
nature of the ground and by forests 
—at least from eyes so easily dazzled 
by the prospect of victory as to be in- 
sensible to the possibility of an Amer- 
can general's recovering from the ef- 
fects of a disaster, and wresting tri- 
umph from defeat; and General 
Bragg, probably deceived by the with- 
drawal of Hazen’s Brigade from the 
position which it had held in Critten- 
den's front line, and being under the 
impression that the Federal army was 
ruinously cut up and retreating, tele- 
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graphed to Richmond that the enemy 
had yielded his strong point and was 
falling back—that the Confederates 
occupied the whole field—that, in 
short, the victory was won. But the 
suspense among the troops was dread- 
ful. Knowing less than General 
Bragg pretended to know, but sus- 
pecting more, they felt that the issue 
of the battle was not yet determined ; 
and awaited anxiously for further de- 
velopments. It became plain, early 
in the day, that though repulsed on 
the left, the Federal army —or at least 
a large portion of it— was in the Con- 
federate right front ; and though athou- 
sand rumors were afloat, to the effect 
that the show of organized strength 
was but for the purpose of enabling 
the main body of the army to draw 
off in safety, none of them gained 
credence to any considerable extent, 
for the dilatoriness and want of de- 
cisive action on the part of the com- 
manding general argued doubt and 
perplexity rather than the conscious- 
ness of victory. 

This gloomy New Year’s Day went 
by, with the Confederate troops thus 
inactive ; and even before its noon, 
the golden opportunity that comes so 
seldom to the leaders of armies’ had 
passed away from General Bragg, and 
the mark of waning fortune was again 
upon the cause which he represented. 
The dispositions of the troops of Gen- 
eral Rosecrans were completed — the 
snare was laid; and as the Federal 
army had nothing to lose but every- 
thing to gain by waiting, it waited—but 
meanwhile it worked. The Confeder- 
ates waited, and— hoped. 

About nightfall, it was reported that 
some Federal artillery had been put 
in battery on a bluff, a little to the 
right of Breckinridge’s centre; and 
an order came from Bragg for Hanson 
to move up and take it. This, as was 
known to officers of the division, 
would necessitate the crossing of the 
river, and the ascent of the bluff be- 
yond, against what odds it was im- 
possible to tell, and that, too, in the 
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gloom of night,—all upon insuffi- 
cient knowledge of the exact topogra- 
phy of the position to be assaulted by 
this handful of men. Some explana- 
tions were vouchsafed to the com- 
manding general, and the order was 
countermanded. There were perhaps 
at that moment more than fifty pieces 
of ordnance in position along that 
bluff, * with heavy supporting columns; 
and Van Cleve’s Division was then 
south of the river, and between Hanson 
andthe point to be stormed. Grose's 
Brigade of Palmer’s Division had 
been sent over in the morning to sup- 
port Van Cleve (or rather, Colonel 
Beatty, who was commanding in Van 
Cleve’s absence); but Grose was with- 
drawn before sundown, to bivouac in 
the forest beyond,—and this was 
probably magnified by the scouts and 
spies into the statement that the whole 
advance force had been withdrawn, 
thus inducing Bragg to order a for- 
ward movement. 

The next morning — Friday — was 
dull, cold, cloudy, and as peculiarly 
dreary as the day before had been. 
Not a shot was to be heard along the 
extended space which had marked the 
lines of the belligerent armies two 
days before, and which, in part, they 
still occupied. There were few signs 
of animation in the Confederate ranks, 
and none that could be discovered 
among the Federals. Pickets and 
skirmishers were relieved in a 
measured and deliberate way, as 
though it were but the form that must 
be kept up in the presence of an 
enemy; there being nothing to indi- 
cate to the rank and file that upon 
the vigilance of the moment depended 
the safety of the troops and perhaps 
the fate of a cause. 

In the particular command to which 
we refer—as in all the rest, perhaps 
—the morning meal was leisurely 


* The writer was afterward informed by a Fed- 
eral officer that the artillery which subsequently 
poured from that point such a storm of missiles 
upon Breckinridge’s Division, numbered //ty- 
eight guns. 
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despatched, and the men relapsed into 
that half-stupid and half-restless state 
that is observed to pervade a body of 
troops under arms but yet without 
active employment. Some lay upon 
their blankets and gazed vacantly 
upon the scene ; others sat in groups, 
and talked in a dull and listless man- 
ner. The more unquiet wandered 
from group to group, from company 
to company —as far as was consist- 
ent with the orders of the day; and 
all seemed oppressed by the sense of 
dreariness, uncertainty, and that par- 
tial freedom from the perils of im- 
pending battle which does not en- 
tirely remove from the thoughts the 
anticipations of the dreadful or- 
deal, but is still sufficient to allow of 
ennut. 

Before noon it commenced to driz- 
zle rain, and fitful showers—cold and 
benumbing—added increased gloom 
and discomfort to the scene. But 
about one o'clock came signs of a 
general waking up. There were shots 
at intervals along the line of pickets, 
and officers were riding out for re- 
connoissance. It was reported before 
two o'clock that Beatty's picket line 
had been pushed up to a certain old 
house, near a fence, forward and some- 
what to the right of the battery to 
which we have before alluded. The 
skirmishers of the brigade were re- 
lieved by new detail at two o'clock. 
The special detail of the Sixth Ken- 
tucky Infantry was put under com- 
mand of Captain Graw Utterback, 
who had orders to force his way up 
to the house in question, and burn it. 
He moved off promptly; the old skir- 
mishers were relieved, and he found 
the Federal advance already up to 
the fence, just in rear of the old house, 
and also the right of it in his. front. 
The detail from the Twenty-first Ken- 
tucky Infantry, United States army, 
were throwing the fence down, prepar- 
atory to a forward movement, or to 
prevent the Confederates from shelter- 
ing behind it. The Captain began at 
once a vigorous attack, pushed back 
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the enemy's line and set fire to the 
building. * 


* In this little rencontre was forcibly illustrated 
the fratricidal nature of the war. Upon this 
part of the line, as we have noticed, was the skir- 
mish party of the Sixth Kentucky Confederate 
Infantry, pitted against the Twenty-first Ken- 
tucky, United States Infantry — whole companies 
of each of which regiments were recruited in the 
same section of country, and hundreds of the men 
were acquaintances. Among the Federal killed 
were John Wells and John T. Duff, of Center, 
Kentucky, young men whom many of the Sixth 
Kentucky had known from childhood, and between 
whom and themselves had always existed kindly 
feelings. 
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Meanwhile, an order had come to 
General Breckinridge, directing, in 
substance, that he must promptly 
move upon the position occupied by 
Beatty, plant his artillery upon that 
hill, and—Ao/d it, Grose had come 
back, now, it must be borne in mind, 
and, with a strong brigade, was posted 
on and about Beatty's left flank — for 
what purpose, and to what effect, in 
this mad attempt of the Confederate 
General to recover, by one desperate 
venture, the advantages lost by delay, 
will be adverted to hereafter. 


THE MYSTERIOUS LEGACY, 


BY J. B. L. SOULE. 


HE “Tales of aGrandfather,” by 

Sir Walter Scott, are but a small 
portion of that kind of interesting 
storics. Unfortunate is that fireside 
which has not, at some period of its 
history, a chair consecrated to such a 
patriarch. A grandfather in a family! 
who could fill his place? No hun- 
dred men, picked with the selectest 
care. In the first place, he carries 
the whole family history in his great 
pockets. His broad-brimmed hat, as 
he rises and puts it on with both 
hands, covers three generations. He 
has eighty almanacs hung up in his 
head. He is a walking biographical 
dictionary, on two legs and one cane. 
Every family event for a hundred 
years is assorted, marked, and laid 
away in the pigeon-holes of his mem- 
ory. He is the appellate court for all 
chronological litigations. 

As he sits silent and inattentive, he 
is not dozing. Deaf for a time to the 
present, his ear is open to the past. 
What a multitude and what a won- 
derful variety of associations are 
crowded into that venerable head! 


How he must think!—and then the 
stories! Jar that ripe sheaf a little, 
and how the grain rattles down! 
Hardly a word is uttered in his hear- 
ing that does not start in his mind a 
train of memories that ramify in a 
thousand directions through the busy 
years behind him. He not only 
sees the present generation —he sees 
through it. To him it is the third 
edition. Little Tommy, on his knee, 
he sees plainly enough, and loves 
and caresses. But Tommy is trans- 
parent; and through him he has vis- 
ions of twenty others just like him. 
When he goes on his afternoon walk, 
it is neither incivility nor stolidity 
that causes him, as a young man 
passes, to stop and turn half round 
and gaze at him under his shoulder 
till out of sight. It is not curiosity, 
saying, ‘‘Who is that?” But in that 
young man—in his ruddy cheek, the 
glance of his eye, the swing of his 
arm, or some indefinable thing—he 
sees Ezekiel Brown, the playmate of 
his boyhood, his fellow-wrestler in 
young manhood, who has been dead 
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these fifty years. So it is not the 
stranger he stops to look after so qui- 
etly, but poor Zeke. And this acci- 
dental impulse sets him back over 
half a century of biography; and he 
returns to the fireside with a score of 
new Tales of aGrandfather in his head. 
Such a memory, in whatever it grasps, 
is better than a library full of books, 
for it is a whole family library bound 
in one volume. A Revolutionary sol- 
dier once gave us a verbal description 
of the battle of Lexington, better than 
ever came out of a book. He took 
the listener in a moment of time to 
the very place, and showed him the 
whole scene, living and in motion. 
Long live the grandfathers! A young 
man on a throne is not half so sub- 
lime as an old man in an arm-chair. 
My grandfather, the last years of 
whose life lapped a little over the first 
years of mine, was a man of middle 
height, compact frame, active, arterial 
temperament, and iron will. He was 


a sea-captain, a genuine “old salt,” 
trained from boyhood under a tar- 
paulin hat, and was as familiar with 


the “paths of the sea” as a shepherd 
with those of a sheep-pasture. Spend- 
ing his life in making extensive voy- 
ages, he was seldom at home long 
enough at a time for the salt spray to 
dry on his weather-beaten cheeks; 
and there was hardly a port on the 
habitable globe in which he could 
not shake hands with an old acquaint- 
ance, either civilized or savage. In- 
deed, his home was on the ocean; 
and his family, like an ostrich egg, 
was hid on the shore while he was 
gone. 

His history was, of course, crowded 
with many interesting personal ad- 
ventures, frightful perils, and curious 
incidents, that fell within the world- 
wide range of his experience and ob- 
servation. The most of these, at the 
relation of which ‘my childish ears 
used to tingle and my eyes dilate 
with wonder, have become so faded 
in memory as to be incapable of a 
tolerable narration. The following, 
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however, seems to have made a more 
lasting impression, owing, perhaps, to 
its having been oftener repeated at 
the family fireside: 


More than a hundred years ago, 
during the calm that occurred be- 
tween the old “French War” and 
the American Revolution, a large ship 
was lying at a wharf in the town of 
New York, laden with a valuable 
cargo, and ready to sail for Liver- 
pool, and thence to whatever portion 
of the globe the chances of commerce 
might dictate. 

This was my grandfather's ship, 
waiting only for her papers and a fair 
wind. The papers were soon ready, 
and shortly after them came the de- 
sired breeze. Presently everything on 
board was in active motion—the cast- 
ing-off and coiling of ropes, the un- 
furling of canvas, the jocund tars 
running up and down the ratlines like 
spiders on their webs; while the short, 
imperative orders of the mate, and 
the hearty ‘‘ yo-hoy-ho” of the cheer- 
ful crew, echoed over the rippling wa- 
ters of the harbor, which looked in 
the rays of the setting sun as if cov- 
ered with a cream of liquid gold. 

Just before the last plank was hauled 
in, a stranger stepped hurriedly on 
board and inquired for the Captain's 
state-room. Being conducted thither, 
he entered and with a slight bow ac- 
costed the Captain, who sat writing at 
his desk. 

“You are bound for Liverpool, I 
believe, sir?” 

*Yoa, sir.” 

“TI am in poor health; and, intend- 
ing to spend the winter in Italy, wish 
to get a passage on the first ship that 
sails for Europe. Will you take a 
passenger?” 

“Yes, sir, if my accommodations 
will suit you.” 

“No matter about the accommoda- 
tions, Captain; I am an old sailor, 
and know how to accommodate my- 
self. Besides, the trim of your ship 
suits my eye.” 
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The allusion to his ill health at- 
tracted my grandfather's scrutiny, and 
the introduction of himself as an old 
sailor touched his heart. On noticing 
him more particularly, he was struck 
with an indefinable feeling of curiosity 
and sympathy at his appearance. Tall, 
straight, and rather slender, he was 
dressed in fine black broadcloth, with 
a sort of Spanish cloak of the same 
color and quality. A two-edged sword, 
common at that time on shipboard, 
and improperly called a cutlass, was 
partly covered by his cloak, and hung 
at his side without a sheath. His hair 
was quite gray; and his features were 
manly, and would have been hand- 
some had they not been considerably 
emaciated, which circumstance gave 
unpleasant prominence to several 
scars more or less deep on different 
parts of his face. His eyes were 
blue, and full of animated expres- 
sion, but perpetually restless, except 
when showing a sudden air of ab- 
straction. The looseness of one of 
his black gloves gave evidence that 
he had lost a finger or two from his 
left hand. 

These observations were made by 
the Captain while the stranger was 
looking at a beautifully-finished sex- 
tant that lay upon the table, and had 
for a moment attracted his attention. 
Turning suddenly, as if startled at 
his forgetfulness, he resumed: 

‘‘Name the price of the passage, 
Captain, and I will pay you now.” 

My grandfather had already fixed 
the price in his mind, and replied: 

“You are a sailor, sir, and sick. 
The accommodations of my ship, as 
well as my own services, are at your 
free command.” 

The language of a sailor's heart 
cannot be misunderstood, and needs 
no interpreter; and the stranger knew 
that remonstrance would be ungener- 
ous. He made no reply, but eagerly 
extended his hand, and my grand- 
father, as he shook it, thought he saw 
a pearl in the softened blue eye. But 
noble hearts are impatient of exhibi- 
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tions of gratitude, and he quickly 
added, with a business roughness: 

“I am ready to sail, sir; is your 
baggage on board?” 

“This is all my baggage, sir,"’ he 
replied, showing a small black satchel 
under his cloak. 

Leading him to his quarters, the 
Captain left him and went on deck; 
and soon the ship was under weigh, 
the sails filled with a stiff breeze, and 
wharves, warehouses and spectators 
growing small in the rapidly increas- 
ing distance. 

The stranger soon made his appear- 
ance above deck, and was politely 
invited aft by the Captain, who natu- 
rally wished to learn something of his 
history ; but noticing that he was not 
inclined to conversation, he left him 
to his own meditations, wrapped in 
his cloak and leaning over the rail. 
Silent and pensive, he reclined there, 
gazing intently upon the sublime 
scene around, the heaving swell of 
the sea, now chopped by the increas- 
ing wind, the distant sails that seemed 
motionless and glued to the western 
horizon ; and then out upon the dark, 
boundless and boisterous deep, over 
which the sombre wings of night were 
already hovering. 

What were his thoughts? 

Nobody knows. But he gazed 
with an eagerness of interest, as 
though conscious that he was taking 
a last view of those riotous billows 
upon whose bosom he had so long 
made his home. At length, as dark- 
ness shut in the view, he quitted his 
position with evident reluctance, and 
went shivering to his berth. 

The wind increased to a gale, and 
from a gale to a tempest; and for ten 
days and nights, the noble ship which 
had ploughed the seas of every lati- 
tude from Spitzbergen to New Zea- 
land, underwent such a conflict with 
the elements as she had never before 
encountered. During all this time 
the stranger had been confined below 
with an apparently rapid consumption, 
which the sea air and the rough 
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weather had swiftly developed and 
matured. 

During the long and perilous storm 
the duties of the Captain were so ur- 
gent that he could make only snatched 
and hasty visits to the sick man; and 
even if they could have been spared 
from their posts, the invalid could 
have hoped for little aid or sympathy 
from any of the crew, who, with the 
easy tendency to superstition peculiar 
to their class, had associated his pres- 
ence with the perils of the ship. It 
would have required but slight en- 
couragement from their officers to in- 
duce them to pay him the same com- 
pliment the sailors of Joppa paid to 
their passenger on a similar occasion, 
when “the sea wrought and was tem- 
pestuous.”” 

But on the tenth night, just as the 
Captain was preparing to answer a 
summons to the sick man's cabin, the 
storm ceased with a suddenness that 
was startling. The wind was entirely 
lulled, and no evidence of its fury re- 
mained except the long swelling bil- 
lows of the sea—those deep after- 
sighs of its mighty passion. 

The sudden stilling of the tempest, 
and the mournful creaking of the 
spars, now audible for the first time 
for many days, forced a shade of mel- 
ancholy over my grandfather's spirits, 
as he hastened down the gangway at 
the stranger's call. 

As he seated himself beside the 
berth, the sick man fixed his brilliant 
eye upon him and said calmly: 

“Captain, I am dying!” 

“I hope not, my dear sir. This 
dreadful gale has weakened you; it 
is over now, and you will soon be 
better.” 

“No, Captain,” he repeated, “I am 
dying. The tempest I know is over; 
and so is that other tempest, in my 
breast! This ship has long been 
tossed and beaten about by the fury 
of the waves, but it has been sunshine 
and calm compared with shat tem- 
pest, Captain! But it is all over now 
—for I have forgiven him! He has 
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been long in the grave— duit J have 
Sorgiven him!” 

My grandfather thought he was de- 
lirious, but a second look at the deep 
intelligence of his eye, and the smil- 
ing calmness of his features, forbade 
the conclusion. He gazed at hima 
moment with mingled compassion 
and curiosity, anxious to learn his 
history, the closing scene of which 
was so dark and mysterious, but un- 
willing to ask. His look was inter- 
preted, and the stranger continued: 

“TI told you I was a sailor. Of 
thirty-five years I have not spent oné 
upon the land. But this was not my 
choice. Like a vessel, Captain, my 
supports were knocked from under 
me—lI was /aunched upon the ocean. 
My father was an English merchant 
in Cadiz, and was extensively engaged 
in navigation. He took pride in me 
and lavishly provided for my educa- 
tion in England. Having traversed 
the halls of science, I left Oxford and 
returned to Spain at the age of twenty. 
The first year of my freedom from 
school I spent in rambling over the 
mountains of that enchanted country. 
In a deep inland dell, shut out from 
the world, where the earth was always 
green and the sky always blue, I met 
one day a beautiful young shepherd- 
ess — and loved her. 

‘I will not describe her charms, 
Captain, for you have been young, 
and a heart that has ever loved need 
not be told that tothe eye of true affec- 
tion its object has no defects. 

“My father learned my secret— 
how, I know not. With an unyield- 
ing will, he determined to destroy 
my hopes. He thought to frame my 
condition in life as he framed his 
ships—with live-oak and iron; and 
green pastures and bleating flocks 
and gentle shepherdesses were not in 
his plan. He learned my secret; but 
I had a secret afterward that he never 
learned! He came to me one morning 
and with unusual blandness said : 

“«*My son, would you like to go to 
Cuba?’ 
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“IT eagerly answered in the affirma- 
tive ; for it had been a cherished but 
hitherto forbidden passion with me to 
travel. 

“*One of my vessels sails to-mor- 
row,’ said he, ‘and you may go.’ 

“This short interval allowed me 
no time to bid farewell to my shep- 
herdess, who was fifty miles off, nor 
even to inform her of my departure. 
But I said aloud to myself, ‘I will 
soon be back;’ and many other con- 
solations I whispered to my heart, as 
the next day, while bounding over 
the blue Atlantic— 

*** At each remove 
I dragged a lengthening chain behind. 

“The ship arrived in good time at 
Havana, discharged her cargo, re- 
loaded, and sailed for Ca/cutta/ J 
was a prisoner on board my father’s 
ship / and for five long years I was 
kept from home-—as if all the waters 
of all the oceans could wash out my 
love! 

“I escaped at length from the pris- 
on-ship while lying at Rio Janeiro, 
and took passage in a French brig 
straight for the Guadalquivir. No 
circumnavigation of the globe was 
ever so long as that voyage. I 
strained my eyes every day watching 
for Gibraltar, when I knew it was 
thousands of miles off; and every 
night I dreamed of mountain rivulets, 
moonlight, snowy flocks, and INA! 

“ Arriving at last at Seville, I hast- 
ened over the Nevada and sought 
the sunny dell where my affections 
had so long nestled, and there found 
that the idol of my heart had been 
three years the wife of an Andalusian 
shepherd. She had been told that I 
deserted her, and afterwards that I 
was dead. I did not weep, for my 
heart was turned to stone. 

“*My father,’ said I, ‘shall never 
know of his victory!’ I did not go 
to see him. It was wicked, I know; 
but, burning with the spirit of revenge, 
I turned again to the sea, and never 
saw him more. I am faint, Captain, 
and cannot prolong my tale. In six 
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months I was master of a fast sailing 
vessel. You have seen that vessel, 
Captain, but never in port; and | 
have often seen you, and knew your 
name twenty years ago. Do you be- 
lieve me?” 

My grandfather looked doubtful. 

‘*Many years ago,” continued the 
dying man, “your ship was lying at 
Antigua. You had sold your cargo, 
had conveyed on board a 
amount of specie, and was preparing 
to sail in ballast. A gentleman was 
introduced to you as an English mer- 
chant, and proposed to charter your 
vessel for the homeward voyage.” 

“I remember it.” 

‘Do you remember that you in- 
vited the merchant to dine with you, 
and that the next day you received 
notice that your ship would not be 
wanted?” 

a 

“Well, Captain, I was that pre- 
tended merchant, and was pleased 
with your hospitality. The real ob- 
ject of my visit was to ascertain the 
day of your sailing and your destina- 
tion. All that night I deliberated 
whether to carry out my plans with 
regard to your ship or to engage in 
another enterprise at hand, but less 
promising. The recollection of your 
gentlemanly entertainment led me to 
decide the question in your favor, and 
three days after I was engaged in a 
business altogether different. On an- 
other occasion, when you, with quite 
a fleet of merchantmen, was lying in 
the mouth of the Mississippi, hesitat- 
ing to sail on account of a suspicious 
craft reported to be hovering on the 
coast, a friendly pilot took you to sea 
through an unfrequented channel, 
and, to your astonishment, passed 
safe within hailing distance of the 
very craft you were eager to avoid. 
But no matter about all this. I relate 
these circumstances to prove to you 
that we are not entire strangers. 

‘My father continued to freight his 
ships and send them to all parts of 
the world; but he never knew that 
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I superintended a large part of his 
business, and that many of his car- 
goes found a sale in ports to which 
they had never been consigned. His 
agents sometimes failed to report. 

“Captain, I have said enough. 
Before to-morrow’s sun sets, I shall 
be in the caverns of the deep. My 
sins have been great, but I hope to 
be forgiven as I have forgiven Azm. 
I have a fortune in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and with it is deposited a will, 
and the orphan son of INA is my 
heir. 

“You have been kind to me, Cap- 
tain, and in token of my gratitude I 
beg you to accept my watch and cut- 
lass, and ¢his paper, which you will 
carefully preserve.” 

So saying, he held out a folded 
scrap of paper, which my grandfather 
put into his pocket. 

Morning dawned, but the stranger's 
eyes did not open upon it—they 
were closed forever. In the afternoon 


the burial service was performed, and 
the shrouded body of the PIRATE, 
with a gentle plunge, broke the glassy 


surface of the ocean, and sunk swiftly 
into its mysterious depths. 

It was many hours afterwards that 
my grandfather bethought himself of 
the paper in his pocket. He opened 
it and read as follows: 


“CAPTAIN LANE: On the eastern 
point of Nantucket, at high water 
mark, is a tall, sharp cliff. A quarter 
league due west from that cliff is a 
large round stone, and near the stone 
athorn-bush. That thorn grows in a 
very rich soil.” 
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The duties of his station kept my 
grandfather a long time abroad; and 
when he was next in Boston, about 
three years afterwards, having a few 
days of leisure, he was thinking of 
acting on the hint of the enigmatical 
paper still folded in his pocket-book, 
when his eye chanced to fall upon the 
following paragraph in the old “ Bos- 
ton Centinel’’: 


“WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. — As 
Mr. John Rogers was breaking a 
piece of pasture-ground on the east- 
ern shore of Nantucket, about a fort- 
night ago, his ploughshare turned up 
a stout thorn, sticking to the roots of 
which were several pieces of silver. 
Upon this he went to digging lustily, 
and did not give over till he hauled 
out coins, chiefly Spanish doubloons, 
of more than twenty thousand pounds’ 
value. No doubt it was buried there 
by Captain Kidd or some of his pi- 
ratic kin,” 


“No doubt!” thought my grand- 
father, as he threw down the paper 
with a slight nervousness. In a week 
he was again facing the storms of the 
ocean, enriching his employers by 
his skill and toil, till infirmities finally 
drove him high and dry on shore. 
There, in due time, on his old home- 
stead in 'Squam, he died of old age, 
leaving little to his family, except a 
good name, sea-stories, and the pi- 
rate’s cutlass, which three generations 
of boys have used in their juvenile 
“trainings’"’; and which, rusty and 
blunted, may still be seen hanging in 
the office of his great-grandson, a 
lawyer, on Wall street, New York. 
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HE country around the head- 
waters of the Yellowstone River, 
Hough frequently visited by pros- 

pectors and mountain men, is still to 
the world of letters a veritable “rra 
incognita. Environed by mountain 
chains that are covered by a dense 
growth of timber, making all ap- 
proaches to it seem difficult, it has no 
regularly travelled route, and no party 
of emigrants on their way to the Pa- 
cific Slope have ever passed through 
it; nor has any expedition under the 
patronage of the Government yet at- 
tempted to penetrate its fastnesses. 
The hardy prospectors, searching in 
this region for new “diggings,"’ have 
hitherto failed to find gold in paying 
quantities; but have always returned 
to repeat the tales of wonderful water- 
falls a thousand feet in height, of in- 
numerable hot springs of surprising 
magnitude, and of vast tracts of coun- 
try covered with the scoria of volca- 
noes—some of which were reported to 
be in active operation. Owing to the 
fact that this class of men had gained 
a reputation for indulging in flights 
of fancy when recounting their ad- 
ventures, these reports were received 
with considerable incredulity, until 
it was noticed that, however much the 
accounts of different parties differed 
in detail, there was a marked coinci- 
dence in the descriptions of some of 
the most prominent features of the 
country. 

In 1867, an exploring expedition 
from Virginia City, Montana Terri- 
tory, was talked of; but for some un- 
known reason — probably for the want 
of a sufficient number to engage in 
it—it was abandoned. The next 
year another was planned, which 
ended like the first—in talk. Early 
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in the summer of 1869, the newspapers 
throughout the Territory announced 
that a party of citizens from Helena, 
Virginia City, and Bozeman, accom- 
panied by some of the officers sta- 
tioned at Fort Ellis, with an escort of 
soldiers, would leave Bozeman about 
the fifth of September, for the Yellow- 
stone country, with the intention of 
making a thorough examination of 
all the wonders with which that region 
was said to abound. The party was 
expected to be limited in numbers, 
and to be composed of some of the 
most prominent men in the Territory ; 
and the writer felt extremely flattered 
when his earnest request to have his 
name added to the list was granted. 
He joined with two personal friends 
in getting an outfit, and then waited 
patiently for the other members of the 
party to perfect their arrangements. 
About a month before the day fixed 
for starting, some of the members 
began to discover that pressing busi- 
ness engagements would prevent their 
going. Then came news from Fort 
Ellis, that, owing to some changes 
made in the disposition of troops 
stationed in the Territory, the mili- 
tary portion of the party would be un- 
able to join the expedition; and our 
party, which had now dwindled down 
to ten or twelve persons, thinking it 
would be unsafe for so small a num- 
ber to venture where there was a 
strong probability of meeting with 
hostile Indians, also abandoned the 
undertaking. But the writer, and his 
two friends before mentioned, believ- 
ing that the dangers to be encountered 
had been magnified, and trusting by 
vigilance and good luck to avoid them, 
resolved to attempt the journey at all 
hazards. 
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We provided ourselves with five 
horses —three of them for the saddle, 
and the other two for carrying our 
cooking utensils, ammunition, fishing 
tackle, blankets and buffalo robes, a 
pick and pan, a shovel, an axe, and 
provisions necessary for a six weeks’ 
trip. We were all well armed with 
repeating rifles, Colt's six-shooters, 
and sheath-knives; and had besides 
a double-barrelled shot-gun for small 
game. We also had a good field- 
glass, a pocket compass, and a ther- 
mometer. 

On the sixth of September we 
started from Diamond. City—a min- 
ing town on a small tributary of the 
Missouri River, forty miles east of 
Helena. Our second day's journey 
brought us to Gallatin City, at the 
“three forks” of the Missouri. From 
Gallatin City, a ride of three hours 
brought us to Hamilton —a post town 
situated near the centre of the Gallatin 
Valley—where we camped for the 
night. From Hamilton to Bozeman, 
a distance of eighteen miles, our 
route lay through a beautiful farming 


country, where generous stacks of 
grain, or wide fields covered with 
golden sheaves, indicated the pro- 
priety of calling this valley the Gene- 


see of Montana. Bozeman is a thriv- 
ing frontier town, pleasantly located 
in the eastern part of the Gallatin 
Valley. Bozeman Pass—the lowest 
pass in the divide between the waters 
of the Yellowstone and the Missouri 
Rivers —has been surveyed as the pro- 
posed route for the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. 

Two and one-half miles from Boze- 
man, we passed Fort Ellis, soon after 
leaving which we took a trail leading 
up a creek which is one of the tribu- 
taries of the East Gallatin, and ina 
short time found ourselves traversing 
a deep ravine, bounded on the left 
by a perpendicular wall of limestone 
athousand feet in height, while on 
the right the mountains rose in irregu- 
lar steps or terraces, covered with a 
dense growth of spruce. In some 
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places the mass of dark green foliage 
was unbroken from base to summit; 
at others it was relieved by beetling 
cliffs of fantastic shape, so character- 
istic of the limestone formation. On 
one of the highest points stood a 
huge rock that bore a strong resem- 
blance to an old castle ;—rampart 
and bulwark were slowly yielding to 
the ravages of time, but the stout old 
turret stood out in bold relief against 
the sky, with every embrasure as per- 
fect in outline as though but a day 
ago it had been built by the hand 
of man. We could almost imagine 
that it was the stronghold of some 
baron of feudal times, and that we 
were his retainers returning laden 
with the spoils of a successful foray. 
As we approached the summit, the 
timber appeared only in patches, and 
the hills on either hand were less 
abrupt, and covered with a luxuriant 
growth of bunch-grass, which affords 
fine pasturage for the numerous herds 
of antelope which roam there. Im- 
mediately after crossing the divide, 
we struck the head of Trail Creek 
and followed it down six or seven 
miles in an easterly direction to where 
it debouched from the foot-hills into 
the Valley of the Yellowstone. Here 
we turned in a southerly direction, 
over a low rolling plateau covered 
with prickly pear—through which 
our horses gingerly picked their way 
—and arrived at the river about sun- 
set. This valley is about twenty-five 
miles long, and varies in width from 
one to five miles; at the foot of it 
the mountains close in on both sides, 
forming a caiion, below which is the 
Yellowstone Valley proper. 

We pushed on up the valley, fol- 
lowing the general course of the 
river as well as we could, but fre- 
quently making short dé/ours through 
the foot-hills, to avoid the deep ra- 
vines and places where the hills ter- 
minated abruptly at the water's edge. 
On the eighth day out, we encoun. 
tered a band of Indians—who, how- 
ever, proved to be Tonkeys, or Sheep- 
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eaters, and friendly; the discovery of 
their character relieved our minds of 
apprehension, and we conversed with 
them as well as their limited knowl- 
edge of English and ours of panto- 
mime would permit. Forseveral hours 
after leaving them, we travelled over 
a high rolling table-land, diversified 
by sparkling lakes, picturesque rocks, 
and beautiful groves of timber. Two 
or three miles to our left, we could see 
the deep gorge which the river, flow- 
ing westward, had cut through the 
mountains. The river soon after re- 
sumed its northern course; and from 
this point to the falls, a distance of 
twenty-five or thirty miles, it is be- 
lieved to flow through one continuous 
caiion, through which no one has ever 
been able to pass. 

At this point we left the main river, 
intending to follow up the east branch 
for one day, then to turn in a south- 
west course and endeavor to strike 
the river again near the falls. After 
going a short distance, we encoun- 
tered a cafion about three miles in 
length, and while passing around it we 
caught a glimpse of scenery so grand 
and striking that we decided to stop 
for a day or two and give it a more 
extended examination. We picked 
our way to a timbered point about 
mid-way of the cafion, and found our- 
selves upon the verge of an over- 
hanging cliff at least seven hundred 
feet in height. The opposite bluff 
was about on a level with the place 
where we were standing; and it main- 
tained this height for a mile up the 
river, but gradually sloped away to- 
ward the foot of the cafion. The 
upper half presented an unbroken 
face, with here and there a re-entering 
angle, but everywhere maintained its 
perpendicularity ; the lower half was 
composed of the dédris that had fallen 
from the wall. But the most singular 
feature was the formation of the per- 
pendicular wall. At the top, there 
was a stratum of basalt, from thirty 
to forty feet thick, standing in hex- 
agonal columns; beneath that, a bed 
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of conglomerate eighty feet thick, 
composed of washed gravel and boul- 
ders ; then another stratum of colum- 
nar basalt of about half the thickness 
of the first; and lastly what appeared 
to be a bed of coarse sandstone. A 
short distance above us, rising from 
the bed of the river, stood a monu- 
ment or pyramid of conglomerate, 
circular in form, which we estimated 
to be forty feet in diameter at the base, 
and three hundred feet high, dimin- 
ishing in size in a true taper to its top, 
which was not more than three feet 
across. It was so slender that it 
looked as if one man could topple it 
over. How it was formed I leave 
others to conjecture. We could see 
the river for nearly the whole distance 
through the cafion — now dashing over 
some miniature cataract, now fretting 
against huge boulders that seemed to 
have been hurled by some giant hand 
to stay its progress, and anon circling 
in quiet eddies beneath the dark 
shadows of some projecting rock. 
The water was so transparent that we 
could see the bottom from where we 
were standing, and it had that pecul- 
iar liquid emerald tinge so character- 
istic of our mountain streams. 

Half a mile down the river, and near 
the foot of the bluff, was a chalky- 
looking bank, from which steam and 
smoke were rising; and on repairing 
to the spot, we found a vast number 
of hot sulphur springs. The steam 
was issuing from every crevice and 
hole in the rocks; and, being highly 
impregnated with sulphur, it threw 
off sulphuretted hydrogen, making a 
stench that was very unpleasant. All 
the crevices were lined with beautiful 
crystals of sulphur, as delicate as 
frost-work. At some former period, 
not far distant, there must have been 
a volcanic eruption here. Much of 
the scoria and ashes which were then 
thrown out has been carried off by 
the river; but enough still remains to 
form a bar, seventy-five or a hundred 
feet in depth. Smoke was still issu- 
ing from the rocks in one place, from 
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which a considerable amount of lava 
had been discharged within a few days 
or weeks at farthest. While we were 
standing by, several gallons of a 
black liquid ran down and hardened 
upon the rocks; we broke some of 
this off and brought it away, and it 
proved to be sulphur, pure enough to 
burn readily when ignited. 

September 18th—the twelfth day 
out—we found that ice had formed 
one-fourth of an inch thick during the 
night, and six inches of snow had 
fallen. The situation began to look 
a little disagreeable ; but the next day 
was bright and clear, with promise of 
warm weather again in a few days. 
Resuming our journey, we soon saw 
the serrated peaks of the Big Horn 
Range glistening like burnished 
silver in the sunlight, and, over- 
towering them in the dim dis- 
tance, the Wind River Mountains 
seemed to blend with the few fleecy 
clouds that skirted their tops; while 
in the opposite direction, in contrast 
to the barren snow-capped peaks be- 
hind us, as far as the eye could reach, 
mountain and valley were covered 
with timber, whose dark green foli- 
age deepened in hue as it receded, 
till it terminated at the horizon in a 
boundless black forest. Taking our 
bearings as well as we could, we 
shaped our course in the direction in 
which we supposed the falls to be. 

The next day (September 2oth), 
we came toa gentle declivity at the 
head of a shallow ravine, from which 
steam rose in a hundred columns and 
united in a cloud so dense as to ob- 
scure the sun. In some places it 
spurted from the rocks in jets not 
larger than a pipe-stem ; in others it 
curled gracefully up from the surface 
of boiling pools from five to fifteen 
feet in diameter. In some springs 
the water was clear and transparent ; 
others contained so much sulphur 
that they looked like pots of boiling 
yellow paint. One of the largest was 
as black as ink. Near this was a 
fissure in the rocks, several rods long 
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and two feet across in the widest place 
at the surface, but enlarging as it de- 
scended. We could not see down to 
any great depth, on account of the 
steam ; but the ground echoed beneath 
our tread with a hollow sound, and 
we could hear the waters surging be- 
low, sending up a dull, resonant roar 
like the break of the ocean surf into 
a cave. At these springs but little 
water was discharged at the surface, 
it seeming to pass off by some subter- 
ranean passage. About half a mile 
down the ravine, the springs broke 
out again. Here they were in groups, 
spreading out over several acres of 
ground. One of these groups—a 
collection of mud springs of various 
colors, situated one above the other 
on the left slope of the ravine—we 
christened ‘‘ The Chemical Works.” 
The mud, as it was discharged from 
the lower side, gave each spring the 
form of a basin or pool. At the bot- 
tom of the slope was a vat, ten by 
thirty feet, where all the ingredients 
from the springs above were united in 
a greenish-yellow compound of the 
consistency of white lead. Three 
miles further on we found more hot 
springs along the sides of a deep ra- 
vine, at the bottom of which flowed 
a creek twenty feet wide. Near the 
bank of the creek, through an aper- 
ture four inches in diameter, a col- 
umn of steam rushed with a deafen- 
ing roar, with such force that it main- 
tained its size for forty feet in the air, 
then spread out and rolled away in a 
great cloud toward the heavens. We 
found here inexhaustible beds of sul- 
phur and saltpetre. Alum was also 
abundant; a small pond in the vicin- 
ity, some three hundred yards long 
and half as wide, contained as much 
alum as it could hold in solution, and 
the mud along the shore was white 
with the same substance, crystallized 
by evaporation. 

On September 21st, a pleasant ride 
of eighteen miles over an undulating 
country brought us to the great cajion, 
two miles below the falls; but there 
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being no grass convenient, we passed 
on up the river to a point half a mile 
above the upper falls, and camped on 
a narrow flat, close to the river bank. 
We spent the next day at the falls—a 
day that was a succession of surprises; 
and we returned to camp realizing as 
we had never done before how utterly 
insignificant are man’s mightiest ef- 
forts when compared with the fulfil- 
ment of Omnipotent will. Language 
is entirely inadequate to convey a just 
conception of the awful grandeur and 
sublimity of this masterpiece of na- 
ture’s handiwork; and in my brief 
description I shall confine myself to 
bare facts. Above our camp the river 
is about one hundred and fifty yards 
wide, and glides smoothly along be- 
tween gently-sloping banks; but just 
below, the hills crowd in on either 
side, forcing the water into a narrow 
channel, through which it hurries 
with increasing speed, until, rushing 
through a chute sixty feet wide, it falls 
in an unbroken sheet over a precipice 
one hundred and fifteen feet in height. 
It widens out again, flows with steady 
course for half a mile between steep 
timbered bluffs four hundred feet high, 
and again narrowing in till it is not 
more than seventy-five feet wide, it 
makes the final fearful leap of three 
hundred and fifty feet. The ragged 
edges of the precipice tear the water 
into a thousand streams—all united 
together, and yet apparently sepa- 
rate,—changing it to the appearance 
of molten silver; the outer ones de- 
crease in size as they increase in ve- 
locity, curl outward, and break into 
mist long before they reach the bot- 
tom. This cloud of mist conceals 
the river for two hundred yards, but 
it dashes out from beneath the rain- 
bow-arch that spans the chasm, and 
thence, rushing over a succession of 
rapids and cascades, it vanishes at 
last, where a sudden turn of the river 
seems to bring the two walls of the 
cafion together. Below the falls, the 
hills gradually increase in height for 
two miles, where they assume the pro- 
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portions of mountains. Here the cafion 
is at least fifteen hundred feet deep, 
with an average width of twice that 
distance at the top. For one-third of 
the distance downwards the sides are 
perpendicular,— from thence running 
down to the river in steep ridges 
crowned by rocks of the most gro- 
tesque form and color; and it required 
no stretch of the imagination to pic- 
ture fortresses, castles, watch-towers, 
and other ancient structures, of every 
conceivable shape. In several places 
near the bottom, steam issued from 
the rocks; and, judging from the in- 
dications, there were at some former 
period hot springs or steam-jets of 
immense size all along the wall. 

The next day we resumed our jour- 
ney, traversing the northern slope of 
a high plateau between the Yellow- 
stone and Snake Rivers. Unlike the 
dashing mountain-stream we had thus 
far followed, the Yellowstone was in 
this part of its course wide and deep, 
flowing with a gentle current along 
the foot of low hills, or meandering 
in graceful curves through broad and 
grassy meadows. Some twelve miles 
from the falls we came to a collection 
of hot springs that deserve more than 
a passing notice. These, like the 
most we saw, were situated upon a 
hill-side; and as we approached them 
we could see the steam rising in puffs 
at regular intervals of fifteen or twenty 
seconds, accompanied by dull explo- 
sions which could be heard half a mile 
away, sounding like the discharge of 
a blast underground. These explo- 
sions came from a large cave that ran 
back under the hill, from which mud 
had been discharged in such quanti- 
ties as to form a heavy embankment 
twenty feet higher than the floor of 
the cave, which prevented the mud 
from flowing off; but the escaping 
steam had kept a hole, some twenty 
feet in diameter, open up through the 
mud in front of the entrance to the 
cave. The cave seemed nearly filled 
with mud, and the steam rushed out 
with such volume and force as to lift 
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the whole mass up against the roof 
and dash it out into the open space in 
front; and then, as the cloud of steam 
lifted, we could see the mud settling 
back in turbid waves into the cavern 
again. Three hundred yards from 
the mud-cave was another that dis- 
charged pure water; the entrance to 
it was in the form of a perfect arch, 
seven feet in height and five in width. 
A short distance below these caves 
were several large sulphur springs, 
the most remarkable of which was a 
shallow pool seventy-five feet in diam- 
eter, in which clear water on one side 
and yellow mud on the other were 
gently boiling without mingling. 

September 24th we arrived at Yel- 
lowstone Lake, about twenty miles 
from the falls. The main body of 
this beautiful sheet of water is ten 
miles wide from east to west, and six- 
teen miles long from north to south; 
but at the south end it puts out two 
arms, one to the southeast and the other 
to the southwest, making the entire 
length of the lake about thirty miles. 
Its shores—whether gently sloping 
mountains, bold promontories, low 
necks, or level prairies—are every- 
where covered with timber. The lake 
has three small islands, which are 
also heavily timbered. The outlet is 
at the northwest extremity. The lake 
abounds with trout, and the shallow 
water in its coves affords feeding- 
ground for thousands of wild ducks, 
geese, pelicans, and swans. 

We ascended to the head of the 
lake, and remained in its vicinity for 
several days, resting ourselves and 
our horses, and viewing the many ob- 
jects of interest and wonder. Among 
these were springs differing from any 
we had previously seen. They were 
situated along the shore for a distance 
of two miles, extending back from it 
about five hundred yards and into 
the lake perhaps as many feet. The 
ground in many places gradually 
sloped down to the water's edge, while 
in others the white chalky cliffs rose 
fifteen feet high,—the waves having 
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worn the rock away at the base, leav- 
ing the upper portion projecting over 
in some places twenty feet. There 
were several hundred springs here, 
varying in size from miniature foun- 
tains to pools or wells seventy-five 
feet in diameter and of great depth; 
the water had a pale violet tinge, 
and was very clear, enabling us to 
discern small objects fifty or sixty feet 
In some of these, 
vast openings led off at the side; and 
as the slanting rays of the sun lit up 
these deep caverns, we could see the 
rocks hanging from their roofs, their 
water-worn sides and rocky floors, al- 
most as plainly as if we had been trav- 
ersing their silent chambers. These 
springs were intermittent, flowing or 
boiling at irregular intervals. The 
greater portion of them were perfectly 
quiet while we were there, although 
nearly all gave unmistakable evidence 
of frequent activity. Some of them 
would quietly settle for ten feet, while 
another would as quietly rise until 
it overflowed its banks, and send a 
torrent of hot water sweeping down 
to the lake. At the same time, one 
near at hand would send up a spark- 
ling jet of water ten or twelve feet 
high, which would fall back into its 
basin, and then perhaps instantly 
stop boiling and quietly settle into 
the earth, or suddenly rise and dis- 
charge its waters in every direction 
over the rim; while another, as if 
wishing to attract our wondering gaze, 
would throw up a cone six feet in 
diameter and eight feet high, with a 
loud roar. These changes, each one 
of which would possess some new 
feature, were constantly going on; 
sometimes they would occur within 
the space of a few minutes, and again 
hours would elapse before any change 
could be noted. At the water's edge, 
along the lake shore, there were sev- 
eral mounds of solid stone, on the 
top of each of which was a small 
basin with a perforated bottom; these 
also overflowed at times, and the hot 
water trickled down on every side. 
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Thus, by the slow process of precipi- 
tation, through the countless lapse of 
ages, these stone monuments have 
been formed. A small cluster of mud 
springs near by claimed or r attention. 
They were like hollow trur.cated cones 
and oblong mounds, tliree or four 
feet in height. These were filled with 
mud, resembling thick paint of the 
finest quality—differing in color, from 
pure white to the various shades of 
yellow, pink, red, and violet. Some 
of these boiling pots were less than 
a foot in diameter. The mud in 
them would slowly rise and fall, as 
the bubbles of escaping steam, fol- 
lowing one after the other, would 
burst upon the surface. During the 
afternoon, they threw mud to the 
height of fifteen feet for a few min- 
utes, and then settled back to their 
former quietude. 

As we were about departing on our 
homeward trip, we ascended the sum- 
mit of a neighboring hill, and took a 
final look at Yellowstone Lake. Nes- 


tled among the forest-crowned hills 


which bounded our vision, lay this 
inland sea, its crystal waves dancing 
and sparkling in the sunlight, as if 
laughing with joy for their wild free- 
dom. It is a scene of transcendent 
beauty, which has been viewed by 
but few white men; and we felt glad 
to have looked upon it before its 
primeval solitude should be broken 
by the crowds of pleasure-seekers 
which at no distant day will throng 
its shores, 

September 29th, we took up our 
march for home. Our plan was to 
cross the range in a northwesterly di- 
rection, find the Madison River, and 
follow it down to civilization. Twelve 
miles brought us to a small triangular- 
shaped lake, about eight miles long, 
deeply set among the hills. We kept 
on in a northwesterly direction, as 
near as the rugged nature of the 
country would permit; and on the 
third day (October Ist) came to a 
small irregularly shaped valley, some 
six miles across in the widest place, 
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from every part of which great clouds 
of steam arose. From descriptions 
which we had had of this valley, 
from persons who had previously vis- 
ited it, we recognized it as the place 
known as “Burnt Hole,” or ‘“ Death 
Valley.” The Madison River flows 
through it, and from the general con- 
tour of the country we knew that it 
headed in the lake which we passed 
two days ago, only twelve miles from 
the Yellowstone. We descended into 
the valley, and found that the springs 
had the same general characteristics 
as those I have already described, 
although some of them were much 
larger and discharged a vast amount 
of water. One of them, at a little 
distance, attracted our attention by 
the immense amount of steam it threw 
off; and upon approaching it we 
found it to be an intermittent gey- 
ser in active operation. The hole 
through which the water was dis- 
charged was ten feet in diameter, and 
was situated in the centre of a large 
circular shallow basin, into which the 
water fell. There was a stiff breeze 
blowing at the time, and by going to 
the windward side and carefully pick- 
ing our way over convenient stones, 
we were enabled to reach the edge 
of the hole. At that moment the 
escaping steam was causing the water 
to boil up in a fountain five or six 
feet high. It stopped in an instant, 
and commenced settling down,— 
twenty, thirty, forty feet,—until we 
concluded that the bottom had fallen 
out; but the next instant, without 
any warning, it came rushing up 
and shot into the air at least eighty 
feet, causing us to stampede for higher 
ground. It continued to spout at in- 
tervals of a few minutes, for some 
time; but finally subsided, and was 
quiet during the remainder of the 
time we stayed in the vicinity. We 
followed up the Madison five miles, 
and there found the most gigantic hot 
springs we had seen. They were 
situated along the river bank, and 
discharged so much hot water that 
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the river was blood-warm a quarter 
of a mile below. One of the springs 
was two hundred and fifty feet in 
diameter, and had every indica- 
tion of spouting powerfully at times. 
The waters from the hot springs in 
this valley, if united, would form 
a large stream; and they increase 
the size of the river nearly one-half. 
Although we experienced no bad 
effects from passing through the 
“Valley of Death,” yet we were not 
disposed to dispute the propriety of 
giving it that name. It seemed to 
be shunned by all animated nature. 
There were no fish in the river, no 
birds in the trees, no animals—not 
even a track—anywhere to be seen ; — 
although in one spring we saw the 
entire skeleton of a buffalo that had 
probably fallen in accidentally and 
been boiled down to soup. 
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Leaving this remarkable valley, 
we followed the course of the Madi- 
son—sometimes through level val- 
leys, and sometimes through deep 
cuts in mountain ranges,—and on 
the fourth of October emerged from a 
cafion, ten miles long and with high 
and precipitous mountain sides, to 
find the broad valley of the Lower 
Madison spread out before us. Here 
we could recognize familiar land- 
marks in some of the mountain peaks 
around Virginia City. From this 
point we completed our journey by 
easy stages, and arrived at home on 
the evening of the eleventh. We 
had been absent thirty-six days—a 
much longer time than our friends 
had anticipated ;—and we found that 
they were seriously contemplating 
organizing a party to go in search of 
us. 
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\ JINDILY over the rocking sea and windily over the damp dim grasses, 
Hurries the night from star to star, and mantles the lonely world; 
Sombrely from the silver sunset heighten the storm’s cloud-masses ; 
Out on the black and perilous water cavernous waves are curled! 
Go to sleep, darling ; go to sleep, dear one ; 
Heed not the tempest gathering o er thee ; 
Slumber well, though the night be a drear one, 
Watched, my babe, by the mother that bore thee ! 


While in my desolate home I listen, compassed about with the deepening darkness, 
Memory bringeth her woful phantoms, haunting its chilly gloom; 
Oh, but the skies were bleak that dawn, when he lay in his fearful starkness, 
Dashed by the stern, defiant waves, where the dumb, gray boulders loom! 
Go to sleep, darling ; go to sleep, dear one; 
Heed not the tempest gathering o er thee ; 
Slumber well, though the night be a drear one, 
Wild and drear to the mother that bore thee ! 


Cruelly in his dying face was flung the scorn of your moanful surges, 
Haughty sea, that hast left to love me this weak babe alone! 
Hear not the voices, O my Sweet, that are singing thy father’s dirges ; 
Find in the Paradise of thy dreams the angel that he is grown! 
Goto sleep, darling ; go to sleep, dear one ; 
Heed not the tempest gathering o'er thee ; 
Slumber well, though the night be a drear one, 
Watched of God and the mother that bore thee! 
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THe LIFE oF BISMARCK, Private and Po- 
litical; with Descriptive Notices of his 
Ancestry. By John George Louis Hes- 
ekiel, author of “ Faust and Don Juan.” 
Translated and Edited, with an Intro- 
duction, Explanatory Notes, and Ap- 
pendixes, by Kenneth R. H. Macken- 
zie, F.S.A., F.A.S.L. With upwards 
of one hundred illustrations by Diez, 
Grimm, Pietsch, and others. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. (S.C. Griggs & Co., 
Chicago.) 

The present has been termed an Age of 
Philanthropy, an Age of Progress, an 
Age of Reform, etc.; but its most appro- 
priate designation, we have sometimes 
thought, would be, the Age of Biography. 
Never, since the days of Cain, were the 
lives of public men “taken” so often and 
so cruelly as now. As among the brute 
creation, no sooner does one of the herd 
die, than the swift-scented crows swoop 
upon his carcass, and turn his death to 
the nourishment of their life: so there 
seems to be something corvine in the hun- 
gry haste with which the book-makers 
pounce upon the dead to convert them 
into articles. The curse of eminence in 
all ages has been that it has been fatal to 
privacy ; that its victims, being the foci of 
all eyes, could do nothing in secret, but 
have been unceasingly watched, and com- 
pelled to live, as it were, under a micro- 
scope. But the evil which once ceased 
with the great man’s life, now dogs him 
in death; and the breath is hardly out of 
his body before he is turned inside out to 
appease the greedy curiosity of quidnuncs, 
and his whole moral anatomy undergoes 
a minute inspection. All his friends and 
visitors turn suddenly into spies and re- 
porters, and the privacies and sanctities of 
the private circle are blazoned forth to the 
world, as if the dead lion were fair game 
for all the vultures and jackals that may 
choose to feed upon his remains. In vain 
does the author present himself to the pub- 
lic as he wishes to be seen and remembered, 


or the statesman cogitate in secret the 
plans of which he prefers that men should 
witness the execution only. The literary 
executor—who should have some of the 
sensibility of a gallant executor to a de- 
ceased beauty, who is allowed to keep the 
rouge, the false curls, and the padding 
out of the schedule of estate—takes the 
world behind the scenes, and shows the 
cynical million what a made-up idol of 
patches and expedients they have wor- 
shipped; the mere creature of accident 
and favorite of circumstances. Consider- 
ing how few public men there are, who 
can afford to be shown, like Cromwell, 
with all their spots and blemishes, is it 
strange that many reputations are ruined 
by this treatment, especially when the 
caution is forgotten : 


** Carve him as a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcass fit for hounds.”’ 


There are some readers of Boswell who 
express sympathy for him under the “ in- 
sults,” as they call them, which he re- 
ceived from his hero while getting up the 
biography of Johnson. But the wonder 
to us is, that-the Doctor sat so patiently 
under the espionage and manipulations of 
his future biographer and literary under- 
taker; that he did not execute the threat 
he uttered when told that Boswell was to 
write his life—viz: to prevent him by 
taking Boswell’s! Think of the position 
in which the great literary bashaw stood, 
and of the queer feelings he must have 
had while Bozzy was “doing’’ him from 
day to day! To be measured for your 
coffin ere you are dead; to feel around 
you the air of a fost-mortem examination, 
while you are still in perfect health; to be 
eyed with a look that seems to say— 
“How will this gesture, or that word, tell 
in a biography ?””—to hear stifled sighs 
having reference to the postponed sale of 
your literary remains, heaved, as you tell 
your friend, in answer to his kind inqui- 
ries, that you were never better in your 
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life; to see suppressed smiles in his hypo- 
critical visage, as he observes your pale 
cheek, or hears your chest-shattering 
cough, or silently notes your increased 
crow’s-feet or gray hairs; to watch the 
step and eye of the scoundrel through a 
window, as he hurries in on a report of 
your sudden apoplectic seizure, and con- 
trast it with the fictitious joy which man- 
tles his face, as, finding you in your usual 
health, he grasps you warmly by the hand, 
and cries, “May you live a thousand 
years!’”’—to have your body treated as 
Burke says the French revolutionists 
wished to treat the Duke of Bedford, their 
only inquiry being “‘ how he cuts up, how 
he tallows on the caul or on the kidneys,’ 
“pricking their dotted lines” upon your 
hide, and, alive as you are, dividing you, 
like an ox, into rumps, and sirloins, and 
briskets, and into all sorts of pieces for 
roasting, boiling, and stewing—all this, 
it has been well said, is not very pleasant, 
yet was submitted to by Dr. Johnson, who, 
besides being permitted to read Boswell’s 
record, might be said to havé enjoyed the 
privilege of presiding at his own posthu- 
mous dissection. Occasionally, indeed, 
the great moralist did grow restive under 
the endless questionings and cross-ques- 
tionings of the Scotchman, and once broke 
out fiercely upon him with —*“ I will not be 
baited with what and why? why is this? 
what is that? why is a cow’s tail long? 
why is a fox’s tail bushy?” But these 
sarcasms were the sallies of the minute, 
and generally he sat patiently at the easel 
of one who ministered to his colloquial 
cravings with such zeal and skill, and gave 
him opportunities which he found no 
where else of displaying his dexterity in 
fence. 

Many regrets have been expressed be- 
cause Tom Moore destroyed Byron’s pa- 
pers; but lucky is it for his fame that the 
literary chiffoniers have thus been baffled; 
and lucky, too, for the older worthies, as 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, that their mem- 
ories defy the antiquaries. The taste of 
our own day is for vivid portraiture, for 
microscopic criticism; and a leading Eng- 
lish journal goes so far as to say that me- 
molrs are not worth the paper they are 
written on, unless they contain “some- 
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thing that partial friends would disapprove 
of, good taste would revolt from, and the 
nearest and dearest would be shocked at.” 
Hence modern biography suffers nothing 
to be hid, and every pedestal which this 
nineteenth century erects in the Temple 
of Fame has a pillory by its side. The 
assiduity of Curll in publishing memoirs 
and letters made Arbuthnot call him “a 
new terror of death.” It is said that Lord 
Campbell, who has done the Lives of the 
Chancellors, meeting one day the great 
advocate, Sir Frederic Thessiger, said to 
him: “ Well, Sir Frederic, I understand 
you are to be Chancellor.” “Oh God, I 
hope not,” was the reply; “you would 
write my life.” In a similar spirit was 
the reply of Rachel, the great /ragedienne, 
who, to please a gentleman who requested 
her autograph, wrote down a few days before 
her death the melancholy words: “ Dans 
huits jours d’ici, je commencerai d'etre 
mangéte par les vers et Jes biographes”’—(in 
eight days from now I shall begin to be 
devoured by the worms and the biogra- 
phers). This posthumous martyrdom has 
now become part of the stipulated tax 
which genius and talent pay for celebrity; 
and the aspirant for honor who shrinks 
from the thought that he, too, may one 
day have to pass under the lens, to stand 

** In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 

And blackens every blot’ — 
in short, to be photographed exactly as he 
is, with all his ugly little peculiarities, his 
eccentricities, whims, and foibles,—would 
do well to hug the chimney-corner. 

The book before us, in which an at- 
tempt is made to photograph a great liv- 
ing statesman, is a fair specimen of the 
results to which the biography mania often 
leads. The author, instead of giving us 
a vivid, life-like portrait of Bismarck, dis- 
closing the actual life of a great, earnest 
man,— painting him as he lived, thought, 
and worked,—has given us a collection 
of letters, memoranda, scraps of writing, 
second-hand anecdotes, birth-and-marriage 
statistics, and, stuffing them into a book, 
has labelled them “ The Life of Bismarck.” 
There are plenty of facts, of the raw ma- 
terial, but no life, The style in which the 
book is written is bad, and the translation 
almost as bad as the style. The author 
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is always on stilts; his subject is only 
a literary clothes-horse on which to hang 
sensational paragraphs. “Oh, for an hour 
of Carlyle!” the reader exclaims as he 
plods through the arid pages; for it is 
easy to see what vitality the biographer of 
Cromwell and Frederic the Great would 
infuse into the facts which, like so many 
dry bones, are here heaped together. The 
arbitrary disposition, the dogmatism, the 
personal courage, physical and moral, of 
Bismarck, his indomitable will, his strong 
belief in himself, and his contempt of 
others, expressing itself both in acts and 
cynical remarks, are just the traits which 
Carlyle delights to paint. Next to the 
Prussian monarch, no other man has done 
so much as Bismarck to build up and glo- 
rify the Prussian nationality; and the fa- 
mous saying of the statesman that political 
questions are to be settled by “blood 
and iron,”’ rather than by paper ballots, 
breathes the very spirit of Frederic’s whole 
policy. 

In spite of its defects, the work is an 
interesting one, and will be read for the 
valuable information it contains till the 
subject is handled by an artist. After 
wading through some sixty pages of tedi- 
ous statistics concerning Bismarck’s pedi- 
gree, we learn that he was born at Schén- 
hausen on the first of April, 1815. His ear- 
liest youth, however, was passed, not at his 
ancestral estate, but in Pomerania, whither 
his parents had removed in the year 1816. 
At the age of six he entered the famous 
school of Professor Plamann in Berlin, 
whence he went at the age of twelve to 
pursue his classical studies at the Fred- 
eric William Gymnasium. His father, a 
handsome, cheerful man, full of humor 
and wit, was addicted to hunting; his 
mother was an accomplished, cultivated, 
and ambitious woman, who early chose 
for her son a diplomatic career, in which 
she thought him especially fitted to shine. 
At the Berlin school Otto did not get on 
very well; he disliked especially the gym- 
nastics and athletic sports,— which were 
apparently of the toughest kind. Already 
he began to exhibit his rare powers of un- 
derstanding, mastering his lessons with 
great ease; and it was here that he laid 
the foundation of his historical attain- 
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ments, which were afterwards to make 
him so formidable to his opponents in 
parliamentary discussions. In his youth, 
he was quiet and observant, rather than 
lively and animated—a fact evinced by 
his “blank” eyes, as a lady termed them; 
he was courteous and obliging, though 
prompt to resent intrusion; and the de- 
cision and persistence which have since 
marked his character were already appa- 
rent. Riding and hunting were his favor- 
ite pastimes, and to the accomplishment 
of being an intrepid horseman he added 
those of fencing and dancing. 

At the age of seventeen he was sent to 
Géttingen University, where he led astormy 
life, fighting several duels, yet contrived 
to pass his examination by the aid of rapid 
cramming and “a clever memoria tech- 
nica ;”’ and it was here and at Berlin that 
he made the acquaintance of our country- 
man, the historian, John Lothrop Motley, 
now Minister to England. At this time 
he was tall and thin like his father, pale- 
faced, blue-eyed, and wore a small mus- 
tache. Soon after this he entered the army, 
but speedily abandoned his merry mess- 
room life to look after his father’s paternal 
estates in Pomerania, which were going 
to ruin; and during his residence here 
strange stories were told of nocturnal ca- 
rouses, at which none could equal “mad 
Bismarck” in emptying the great beaker 
filled with porter and champagne. In 
spite of his dissipation, however, which 
was only a contrivance to kill time and 
cheat ennui, he read much, devouring 
parcel after parcel of books, chiefly histor- 
ical, but also theological and philosoph- 
ical. Spinoza he studied deeply. It was 
in 1842, at Lippehne, in the Neumark, 
that he sprang from a bridge over a lake 
to rescue his groom Hildebrand, who 
came near drowning, while he rode one 
of the horses to water, and for a bath in 
the lake. A cry of horror arose as the 
groom was seen sinking in the water; 
“ Bismarck threw off his sword in an in- 
stant, tore off his uniform, and dashed 
headlong into the lake to save his servant. 
By great good fortune he seized him, but 
the man clung to him so fast in his death 
agony that he had to dive before he could 
loose himself from him. The crowd stood 
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in horror on the shore; master and serv- 
ant were both given up for lost — bubbles 
rose to the surface, but the powerful swim- 
mer had succeeded in releasing himself 
from the deadly embrace of the drowning 
man; he rose to the surface, raising his 
servant with him. He also brought him 
safely to land, and on the following day 
Hildebrand was well.” 

In 1847 Bismarck married a Pomeranian 
heiress, and it was while on his wedding 
tour that he accidentally met his King, 
Frederic William IV., at Venice, as whose 
prime minister he was to rival Pombal 
and Richelieu. In 1847 he appeared in 
the Three Estates Assembly at Célln, and 
won his parliamentary spurs by a speech 
against Liberalism, which drew down 
upon him a shower of hisses. He soon 
found himself “in full battle array” 
against the popular party, joining himself 
to the King’s not so much from ambition 
or self-interest, as from a belief in mon- 
archy and force. For a long time his 
maiden speech was a perfect armory for 
his opponents; they declared that he him- 
self had said that he stood in “the dark 
ages;”’ that he had “imbibed reactionary 
ideas with his mother’s milk,” etc.; and 
a0 opportunity was lost to twit him with 
“the dark ages” and “the prejudices im- 
bibed at the breast.” Bismarck was wise 
enough to laugh at this trick, and once 
exclaimed in reference to it: “Deputy 
Krause rode in the lists against me on a 
horse, in front the dark ages, behind 
mother’s milk.” But he fought his way 
upward, in spite of sneers and ridicule, 
and rapidly rose to eminence. As an 
orator, he is not naturally eloquent, but a 
cogent reasoner, and especially excels in 
stinging sarcasm, and terse, forcible argu- 
ment. His voice is dry and unsympa- 
thetic; his tone monotonous; he hesitates 
frequently, and even stutters, as if his re- 
calcitrant tongue refused obedience, and 
he lacked words to express his thoughts. 
But all is redeemed by his deep earnest- 
ness, and the evident force with which his 
thoughts are working within him. In 
1849-50 he established his family at Ber- 
lin, where he was wont in the evening to 
visit a beer-saloon and discuss politics. 
At this saloon, which was a noted rendez- 
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vous of the conservatives—and of which 
it was jestingly said that even the land- 
lord’s little dog was so conservative that 
he barked at every democrat—the fol- 
lowing exciting incident occurred one 
evening: 


“ He had just taken a seat, when a particularly 
offensive expression was used at the next table 
concerning a member of the Royal Family. Bis- 
marck immediately rose to his full height, turned 
to the speaker, and thundered forth: ‘ Out of the 
house! If you are not off when I have drunk 
this beer, I will break this glass on your head!’ 
At this there ensued a fierce commotion, and 
threatening outcries resounded in all directions. 
Without the slightest notice Bismarck finished 
his draught, and then brought it down upon the 
offender’s pate with such effect that the glass flew 
into fragments, and the man fell down, howling 
with anguish. There was a deep silence, during 
which Bismarck’s voice was heard to say, in the 
quietest tone, as if nothing whatever had taken 
place: ‘Waiter, what is to pay for this broken 
glass?” At this exclamations were heard, but 
not against Bismarck; every one rejoiced and 
erred: ‘That was right! That is the proper 
thing to do! The wretch richly deserved it!’ 
This deed had its intended effect, and Bismarck 
went on his way unmolested.” 


We have not space to follow the biog- 
rapher farther in his details, nor is it 
necessary, as this part of his hero’s career 
is known to all. The remaining events 
of Bismarck’s life may be epitomized as 
follows: In 1859 he became Ambassador 
to Russia; in 1863 he was summoned from 
the Pyrenees to be the Prime Minister of 
Prussia; in 1863-4 he joined Austria in 
her scheme of robbing Schleswig-Hol- 
stein—contriving to make the old rival 
of Prussia draw the sword fer the latter’s 
interest, in contradiction to all her pre- 
vious policy; in 1865 he made the treaty 
of Gastein; and in 1866 struck down 
Austria in the brief and decisive cam- 
paign which ended with the memorable 
victory of Sadowa. The following pas- 
sage depicts the scene at Berlin when the 
news of the victory reached the capital: 


“*In the evening the multitude returned to the 
palace of the King, and sang Luther’s hymn — 
‘Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott’ —‘ A fortress 
firm is our God.” The King returned thanks. 
Only the few persons close to him could hear the 
words —the roaring ocean of human voices 
drowned them —and yet every man knew what 
the King had said. Prussia’s King could only 
express what every Prussian felt and thought at 
thismoment. * * * Next the mass stood 
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head to head in the Wilhelms-Strasse, before Bis- 
marck’s hotel ; the never-ending cry of triumph 
forced the Minister-President to the window. He 
raised his hand in token that he would speak ; all 
were silent beneath; from the distance on both 
sides the muffled roaring of the shores of this pop- 
ular mass toned along. For the second time Count 
Bismarck addressed the people of Berlin, in pow- 
erful but proudly moderate words ; he ended with 
a salute to the King and his army. At the mo- 
ment a tremendous peal of thunder reverberated 
over the royal city, a flash of forked lightning 
illuminated the scene, and, with a strongly ring- 
ing voice, Bismarck shouted above the multitude, 
* The heavens fire a salute!’ 

“* No one will ever forget it who heard that peal 
of thunder. The reply was returned as with one 
voice ; then the rejoicing mass got again into mo- 
tion to greet ‘Old Roon,’ the faithful warrior, at 
the Ministry of War.” 


The translator copies in the preface a 
masterly portraiture of Bismarck from the 
“Edinburgh Review,” which we should 
like to give to our readers, had we room. 
The writer points out the weaknesses as 
well as the strong points of the great 
Prussian premier, and closes thus: 


** At present he has chosen to retire, for an in- 
definite period, from a perplexing situation which 
he has himself created. Nobody can tell in what 
direction he is going to steer the vessel. He likes 
to strike the imagination of the public by sudden 
resolutions. Nobody can prophesy what will be the 
final result of the great political experiment upon 
which he has entered, for it depends on the work- 
ing of so many different factors, the boldest will 
scarcely venture to calculate the issue.” 


In literary merit the book is hardly 
superior to an average campaign biogra- 
phy of a candidate for the presidency. 
Pages upon pages—we had almost said, 
whole chapters—might be cut out, and 
the wolume be greatly improved in reada- 


bility and value. Many paragraphs read 
as if written under the inspiration of sour 
krout and lager beer. In his ponderous 
attempts at wit, and his mode of telling 
an anecdote, the author resembles an ele- 
phant trying to dance a hornpipe. There 
is a profusion of wood-cuts; some signifi- 
cant, but many pointless. The work 
closes with the following eloquent sen- 
tence: 

“Formerly there were considerable glass fac- 
tories in Mislow and Chomitz, but they are no 
longer worked, nor is any spirit distilled there ; 
but a wood factory, it is said, is in use — certainly 
a profitable business in this neighborhood, so full 
of wood." 
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— CHARLES DICKENS IS DEAD! It was 
but a few days ago that the telegraph 
flashed the intelligence that Mark Lemon, 
the brightest spirit of “ Punch,” was dead. 
Among the mourners at his grave was 
CHARLES DicKENS. Tom Hood, Douglas 
Jerrold, William Makepeace Thackeray, 
Mark Lemon, one after the other had 
passed away and left a blank in the world 
of humor. Who could be so funny as 
Hood? Socynical as Jerrold? So great- 
souled as Thackeray? So jovial as Lemon? 
And now, once more, before the flower 
that was a bud on Mark Lemon’s grave 
could unfold into its blossom, the tele- 
graph flashes the intelligence of the death 
of CHARLES DickENS—who combined 
all the qualities of the brilliant quartette 
of English humorists preceding him, and 
tempered those qualities with the sunshine 
of his heart, so that no word he might say 


should injure, no thought he might express 
should contaminate. 


Chartes Dickens is dead! Can it be? 
And you and we had not yet seen him! 
Was there ever a man, woman, or child, 
who did not hope at some day to meet 
him, to take him by the hand and to thank 
him for the great happiness he had con- 
ferred upon them? God gave this man 
great powers,—and how beautifully, how 
lavishly, he used them for the benefit of 
mankind! Not one immoral word, not 
one impure thought, in all these thousands 
of pages he has written. He could see 
all the meanness and littleness of life, all 
its weaknesses and failings,—and yet in 
reproof or reproach he was always kind. 
Thackeray smote with the fierceness of 
Juvenal; Dickens with the playfulness 
and grace of Horace. In actual life you 
would have kicked Harold Skimpole out 
of doors as a common sponge,—but 
DICKENS makes you like him, even in his 
meanness, 

Charles Dickens is dead! And we 
think that all over this world, wherever 


the English language is read, there are 
thousands of little eyes which were moist- 
ened when the intelligence came. His 
sweetest pathos was bestowed upon the 
children. If Dickens had never created 
any other characters than Little Nell, Poor 
Joe, and Paul Dombey, he would have 
done enough to have immortalized him- 
self. Thackeray set the world in tears 
once when Colonel Newcome imagined 
himself a boy in school once more, and 
answered to the call of the Master “ Ad- 
sum”; but DICKENs is the magician who 
opens the fountain of tears in every one of 
his books. The grown-up people of his 
novels, —the Skimpoles, Chadbands, Mi- 
cawbers, Bunsbys, and Squeerses,—are 
types of eccentricities either in vice or 
virtue; but his children are purely human, 
natural, and child-like. Thackeray recog- 
nized his great power in this direction 
when he related how his little daughter 
asked him: “ Father! why can’t you write 
such stories as Mr. Dickens?” 

Charles Dickens is dead! And in his 
decease passed away one of the most in- 
defatigable literary workers of the age. 
His novels, his periodical contributions 
and editorial labor, and his numerous 
speeches upon social and artistic occa- 
sions, all bespeak how tireless he was in 
labor. But with all this toil, which finally 
wore out the nicely-constructed machine, 
nothing was accomplished that was not 
artistic, symmetrical, and skilful. Qzid- 
guid tetigit, ornavit, The last work of all, 
“Edwin Drood,” bears witness to this 
fact, for it has commenced with eloquent 
promise of being the best of all his works, 
although it was begun in the midst of 
physical suffering—a strain and tension 
of the nerves, which entails such a weight 
of almost constant pain. His recent letter 
to the Dramatic Fund Society, excusing 
himself from attendance at one of their 
festivals, shows how much he was suffer- 


ing physically. But the brain was just as 
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active, the mind just as clear, as ever. In 
fact, is not the mind brighter and. more 
keenly sensitive to impressions when the 
body is diseased? Hood wrote his most 
admirable humor, Charles Lamb his most 
graceful essays, Beethoven his most in- 
spired music, when physically afflicted. 
Few literary men have labored so much 
and produced such grand results. His 
works form as perfect and as lasting a 
monument of genius as the works of 
Shakespeare, of Mozart, and of Raphael, 
although he labored in different fields. 
His writings, in individuality of character, 
in creative power, in versatility of talent, 
in pure humanity, and in expressiveness 
of style, belong to a distinctive school. 
His aphorisms and expressions, as well as 
the actions and even modes of thought of 
his characters, have become incorporated 
into the English language. His sayings 
have become the household words. His 
characters are the types for our household 
virtues and street vices. It is not too 
much to say that this Dickens school is 
sufficiently individualized and powerfully 
marked to affect the whole language in 
coming time, and make a new era in liter- 
ature, just as well defined as that which 
Boccacio’s “‘ Decameron”? made. His in- 
fluence has not yet been felt. He was 
the actual presence among us, and we ad- 
mired him too much to look very deeply 
into the great results which must flow 
from such genius. His greatest fame is in 
the future. His monument is ferennius 
@re. 

Charles Dickens is dead! How grand 
and broad he was in his humanity! His 
sympathy with all that is sweet and lovely 
in human nature was always deep and 
active. His hatred of evil was intense, 
and his finest works are those which are 
directed against some wrong or oppres- 
sion. The loveliness of female character 
never before was painted more beautifully. 
The strength of manly character never be- 
fore was made so admirable. The de- 
formity of vice was portrayed in his writ- 
ings as it was by Hogarth in his paintings. 
There was no veil over it, no glamour of 
beauty, no weakness of sentimentalism. 
He had no apologies to make for vice or 
crime, but presented them in all their 
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hideous deformity. He always recog- 
nized the good in humanity, and sympa- 
thized with it. He always hated the bad, 
and condemned it. He was a satirist 
without venom; a cynic, whose cynicism 
only smote vice. He could smite at gi- 
gantic public evils like a giant, and take 
a little child to his heart with infinite ten- 
derness. The red tape of the circumlo- 
cution office, the cruel delays of chancery, 
the evils of the workhouses, the petty in- 
justices of the parish schools, the tawdry 
veneering of aristocratic London society, 
the cruelties practiced upon paupers and 
criminals, the oppressions of labor in the 
manufacturing districts, all experienced 
the weight of his strong indignation. The 
effect of that indignation is best under- 
stood when one remembers how instru- 
mental it was in effecting the repeal of 
so many unjust laws which sanctioned 
cruelty. 

Charles Dickens is dead! But the mean, 
cringing Uriah Heep and sweet Florence 
Dombey, desperate Bill Sikes and little 
motherly Dame Durden, the Jew Fagin 
and poor Oliver, Pancks the human steam- 
tug and my Lady Dedlock, dear Little 
Nell and inimitable Sam Weller, pompous 
Bumble the beadle, and Lizzie Hexam, 
well-nigh a saint, Sairey Gamp, Bunsby, 
Micawber, Gradgrind, and all the grand 
procession of men and women so typical 
of the virtues and vices, of the meanness 
and greatness, of the depravity and nobil- 
ity of human nature, still live and pass 
into the future with the seal of immortal- 
ity upon them. CHARLES DICKENS leaves 
the world a noble benefaction in his 
works, and to every young man the wealth 
of his great example—that neither riches 
nor family are necessary to success; only 
industry, hard work, straightforward at- 
tention to duty, faith in humanity, sympa- 
thy with what is good and hatred of what 
is bad. Such a man as DICKENS cannot 
utterly die; he leaves behind so much of 
himself, — everything to love, nothing to 
condemn. He sleeps at the foot of Han- 
del, in the poet’s corner of Westminster 
Abbey; and thus the great master of 
music who penned the sublime praises of 
the Creator, and the great master of fic- 


tion who plead so eloquently for the 
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Creature, lie together. The English na- 
tion could not do less than to give this 
man, who belongs to the world, its most 
honorable sepulture. 


—Jupctnc from the expression of the 
daily press, there is now a prospect for a 
decline of the meretricious display of pad- 
ded limbs and painted faces which have 
disgraced the American stage for a couple 
of years past. Like the horrible black 
patches which were once regarded as an 
indispensable ornament to a French lady’s 
beauty, these things will, sooner or later, 
go the way of all accidents of fashion. 
That they ever received the recognition 
and virtual sanction of American society 
is to be attributed altogether to a fashion- 
able misapprehension. Both opera bouffe 
and British burlesque came from Europe, 
and a European stamp is unfortunately a 
passe-partoutin America. But had society 
known that the former was confined to the 
Bouffes Parisiens and Variétés in Paris, 
and that the latter found its home in special 
temples in London, of which the Prince 
of Wales is high priest and his peculiar 
companions worshippers, and that neither 
entertainment is patronized by respectable 
men and women in London or Paris, our 
best people, if not our “first people,” 
would have been a little more careful of 
so ready and general an indorsement of 
this kind of amusement. 

That the degradation has left its impres- 
sion, however, is plainly to be seen in the 
fact that American actresses have learned 
the peculiar dance of the French women 
and imitated the lascivious manners of the 
British burlesquers with dangerous facility. 
We fear, indeed, that the contagion has 
spread even to certain classes in society, 
for we know to a certainty that the can-can 
has been tried in social reunions which 
have heretofore been regarded as respect- 
able. Our only hope is that the whole 
matter will soon find its proper level. 
That the display of feminine charms will 
never be entirely separated from the stage 
may be concluded from an illustration of 
feminine disposition which recently came 
under our observation. An amateur dra- 
matic club had decided upon the produc- 
tion of “The Honeymoon” at one of 
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their soirées, —a play in which the heroine 
has occasion to put on a short dress. In 
discussing the cast of characters at first, 
this part seemed to be a défe noir; not 
one of the young ladies would consent to 
take it, and the protest was so strong and 
universal that it threatened to put a stop 
to the performance. But, singular as it 
may seem, before the characters were 
finally distributed every young lady in the 
association was “dying” to play it. 
What, then, can be expected from pro- 
fessional actresses ? 


— One of the best story-tellers in the 
country, when the “fit is on him,” is the 
Rev. H. G., of Maine, who, before his 
health broke down, was also one of the 
most brilliant lecturers in the country. 
Among the good things he tells is his ac- 
count of a “ strong-minded”’ woman whom 
he met with in a railway car during a trip 
to the West. She seemed to know every- 
thing, and was ready to talk about every- 
thing she knew. If a sailor spoke of a 
voyage, she understood the management 
of a ship, the art of navigation, and all 
the particulars of geography. The con- 
ductor found her posted up in the myste- 
ries of curves and levels; and a director 
who was in the car discovered that she 
was deep in the science of finance. With 
a young mother she was at home in the 
article of babies; with a schoolmistress she 
discussed the subject of female education ; 
with a woman’s-rightser she was potent on 
woman’s wrongs. She argued theology with 
a clergyman; she puzzled a Philadelphia 
lawyer on Blackstone and the Constitu- 
tion; she floored a politician, and covered 
him with the wreck of the Baltimore plat- 
form. “I was cautious,’’ continues Mr. 
G., “and talked with her only on meta- 
physics. She did not like Kant. She 
thought he made an absurd distinction be- 
tween the odject and the sudject, and the ig- 
norant, she maintained, will long continue 
to do so; but when they become better 
informed, they will put the sadject into the 
object, and the odject into the sudject; and 
when they achieve the enlightenment of 
absolute cognition, they will then compre- 
hend the great fact that there is neither 


object nor subject. I asked her what she 
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thought of Mr. Emerson. ‘Oh! Ralph 
Waldo,’ said she, ‘I rejoiced in for a time; 
he was very tolerable for his day, but I 
have outgrown him. He answered well 
enough for my opening studies—was guide 
sufficient for the struggles of my weak- 
ness; but to my mature powers he is 
superficial—to my enlarged experiences 
he is commonplace. HE accepts the uni- 
verse; J criticise it. 1 read his little 
books occasionally still; but, as to any in- 
timate communion, I have shaken hands 
with him long ago.’”’ 

Some years ago Mr. G. made a visit to 
the West, about the time that Professor 
Marsh’s Lectures on the English Lan- 
guage made their appearance from the 
press. In the course of a conversation 
upon the politicians and authors of the 
day, Mr. G., criticised the “Lectures” 
with great severity, especially the style 
and the disproportionate space given to 
the discussion of some petty topics. Among 
other things he said: ‘Opening the book 
at random, what subiect do you think 
first arrested my attention? Sixteen mor- 
tal pages upon the meaning of the word 
grain! As if a man, being called upon 
to write a treatise upon the Animal King- 
dom, should expend his labors upon the 
toe-nail of a mosquito!” 


— THERE is one point in the relations 
of physical and mental exercise that does 
not seem to be generally understood. 
Both are exhaustive without doubt, but 
not in the same manner, nor even to the 
same degree. There is unquestionably a 
recognized limit to physical endurance. 
A man may saw wood or plough in the field 
until he can no longer use his arms or his 
legs. He may be so prostrated by disease 
that it becomes physically impossible for 
him to move; and a hundred circumstances 
may be readily recalled under which a 
man could not make any further physical 
exertion. The limit of mental work, how- 
ever, is by no means so well defined; and 
a review of the jiterary labors of many 
men would result in wonderful revelations 
of endurance. The majority of people 
would be sufficiently astonished if they 
could get a glimpse at the inner life of the 
average newspaper man of the day, and 
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their appreciation of this diurnal wonder 
of the age would be increased very mate- 
rially. Such an exhjbit would show that 
a man may think, and write, and work 
long after the common estimate of endur- 
ance has been reached. 

It is a curious fact, too, that some of the 
very best literary work and some of the 
greatest mental achievements have been 
under a pressure that would naturally be 
regarded as fatal to brilliancy. Dr. John- 
son wrote all of the papers of “The 
Rambler” (with the exception of five in 
the whole series), which appeared twice a 
week, at the same time that he was pre- 
paring his vast dictionary of the English 
language, and produced both great works 
when he was suffering acutely from disease 
and anguish. ‘om Hood is said to have 
written some of his most brilliant and 
humorous poems on a sick bed, with his 
children around him crying for bread. 
Lamb composed poems at a shilling apiece 
for a daily paper, and gave us his best 
specimens of humor while harassed by the 
cares of a crazed sister. Dickens’s “ Pick- 
wick Papers” —and they remain the best 
of his writings— were produced while he 
was a police court reporter and when he 
must have been crowded with daily drudg- 
ery. Horace’s familiar advice to poets 
did not trouble Shakespeare, who dashed 
off his plays and never revised them,—nor 
can we, with Ben Johnson, wish he had 
done so. In fact, a hundred illustrations 
might be found easily to show that mental 
health requires even more exercise than 
physical health, and that mental buoyancy 
may be present under the sorest trials and 
greatest fatigues. 


— As WE write this paragraph, many of 
our citizens are flying on the wings of 
steam away from the heat and smoke and 
dust of the town, to the verdure, the pure 
air, and the quiet of the country. Of the 
many genuine pleasures of life, there are 
few comparable with that which he feels, 
who, having been “long in populous city 
pent,” escapes at last from his prison, and 
snuffs the untainted atmosphere of the 
fields or old ocean. What rapture fills 
his breast as, on the morning after his 
arrival, he throws up his window and be- 
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holds, instead of brick walls and crowded 
streets, the fair face of nature for which he 
has been pining! The calm pleasures of 
years seem concentrated in this hour of 
ecstacy; he feels that a long exile is 
scarcely too dear a price for the transports 
of return; and consents, with “half-un- 
willing, willing” resignation to entitle 
himself by renewed absence to a revival 
of such keen and vivid joy. An elegant 
writer has dwelt with much beauty and 
pathos upon the exquisite pleasure which 
a great statesman is said to have felt, 
when, on being taken from a dungeon 
where he had been long confined, he saw 
the light and breathed the open air, though 
but for that short space which conducted 
him to his scaffold. It is difficult, indeed, 


to form a full idea of that pleasure; yet it 
may in some measure be conceived from 
the delight which every one feels in chang- 
ing the smoky atmosphere and close cor- 
rupted vapor of the noisy town for the 
pure elastic breezes of a mountain, or the 
balmy perfume of a clover-field. 


—One of the most ridiculous things 
seen in this funny world, is a rich man 
lecturing upon the blessings of poverty. 
There are some men who are eloquent 
upon the advantages of the res angusta 
domi; who contend very gravely that it is 
“a big thing” to be poor—that want is 
the mother of the virtues—that all the 
spiritual graces are best developed under 
her influence—and that it is only in the 
school of adversity that the lessons of a 
manly education are learned. Such a 
doctrine we continually hear preached — 
by whom? Nine times out of ten by the 
pets of wealth and easy fortune; men who 
in their babyhood were fed with silver 
spoons, and slept on beds of down; who 
from their youth up have luxuriated in the 
finest clothes, the daintiest fare, the most 
gorgeously furnished rooms; and who, at 
any time, have hardly to breathe a wish 
touching their personal comforts, ere it is 
gratified. It is, in short, anywhere but in 
the rugged school of experience that they 
have learned the doctrine they are so fond 
of expounding. 

It is very easy to descant upon the bless- 
ings of poverty, while sitting of an even- 
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ing before a ruddy fire, well-slippered and 
gowned, in an elegant, luxurious room, 
with fine Brussels to tread upon, long 
flowing curtains to exclude the air, rich 
sofas to lounge upon, and the recollection 
of $100,000 in U. S. and other good 
stocks. We think we could write a most 
convincing essay on the blessings of pov- 
erty, under such circumstances; but then 
we should n’t like to be called upon to 
taste any of the blessings, or demonstrate 
practically the truth of our doctrines, in 
our own experience. Seriously, when we 
see our platform lecturers and homily- 
mongers, who prate so mellifluously of the 
importance of poverty and destitution as 
a means of grace, clothed in “hodden 
gray,” and rejoicing in the coarse fare of 
the pauper, instead of sporting the finest 
of broadcloth and the snowiest of linen, 
uttering their admonitions from libraries 
adorned with the costliest treasures of art, 
and basking in the wreathed smiles of 
beauty in fashionable drawing-rooms, we 
shall begin to believe that elegance and 
refinement are incompatible with moral 
elevation, and that when men become vir- 
tuous, “ginger will no longer be hot in 
the mouth,” and “cakes and ale” will 
disappear. 


— Mr. HAWTHORNE, as we learn from 
his “English Note- Books,” was fright- 
fully bored, while Consul at Liverpool, 
by American citizens of foreign birth, 
who would make all kinds of outrageous 
demands. One wanted to be sent back to 
America, another wanted his whole family 
transported gratuitously, and all wanted to 
borrow money. Mr. Hawthorne was so 
much annoyed by these people that he was 
led to make the ‘following remarkable 
memorandum: “A naturalized citizen is 
HATEFUL. Nobody has a right to our 
ideas unless born to them.” 

There are probably few native Ameri- 
cans that have not been tempted to a simi- 
lar expression by personal contact with 
some of the foreigners who avail them- 
selves of our free country and institutions 
so largely. We can scarcely think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Hawthorne was right in the 
general conclusion that the American 
sense of freedom and equality cannot be 
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successfully grafted upon the mind of the 
native of any other country, The trouble 
is that the attempt to infuse the American 
spirit into the offspring of other countries 
is made too soon and too promiscuously. 
Sufficient time to overcome the prejudices 
and habits of early associations, or to be- 
come accustomed to the proper use of free 
institutions, is not given the foreigner be- 
fore his naturalization and assumption of 
American prerogatives. This, together 
with the circumstance that there is no ed- 
ucational test for either suffrage or social 
equality, will account largely for much of 
the American distaste for the naturalized 
foreigner. 


— THE hot season is at hand, and many 
persons who are sighing, like the tenants 
of the Black Hole, for “a breath of cool 
air,”” may be benefited by a few hints for 
dog-days : 

1. Drink sparingly of lake water with 
ice in it, and add no ingredient to kill 
the insects. 

2. Run noraces forhot whiskey punches, 
with the thermometer at ninety-six in the 
shade. 

3- Never stop to quarrel with a man at 
12 M., especially if you are exposed to a 
broiling sun, and the matter in dispute is 
change for a three-cent piece. If he tells 
you to “go to—,” tell him you’ll do no 
such thing, at least, till the weather is 
cooler. 

4. In no case quarrel with your wife. 
If she throws a pitcher of ice-water at 
you, take it coolly, and bow with all the 
courtesy you can command. 

5. Shun unmuzzled dogs and puppies 
that shun water, and give dog-matists and 
disputants a wide berth. 

6. Always prefer the diagonal to the 
two sides of a square, when the diagonal 
is possible, in going to a given point. 

7. Green corn, green apples, cucum- 
bers, lobster salad—only a “green ’un” 
will cram with them, unless he wants to 
give the undertaker a job. 

8. Pay your bills promptly—if you can; 
but don’t fly into a passion when a man 
comes to pay you. 

g. Read works on the Polar Regions — 
Captain Kane’s Voyages, or Hayes’s Ex- 
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plorations among the icebergs; and shun 
treatises on Caloric, and similar topics. 

These rules will do for the present. 
When the mercury gets above one hun- 
dred, we will add to them. 


—THE question has often been discussed 
how far success in life depends upon cir- 
cumstances. On the one hand, it is argued 
that the finest talents must be known in 
order to be patronized, and that hundreds 
of men, owing to external advantages, 
grow and die in obscurity, who, in favor- 
ing circumstances, might attain to the 
temple which “shines afar:’’ on the other 
hand, it is urged that men are pretty much 
what they determine to be, and that Gray’s 
musings over the “mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons” and “guiltless Cromwells” of the 
village are mere cant and humbug. The 
truth doubtless lies between these ex- 
tremes. Man is a child of opportunity; 
circumstances may make or mar him, un- 
questionably — but then he may sometimes 
make his circumstances. Often “it is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves, that we are 
underlings.” To wait always till circum- 
stances shall be in our favor, is to wait 
like the foolish rustic till the river runs by. 

We recollect a good story of a lawyer, 
a young man of fine talents and solid ac- 
quirements, and also a graceful and elo- 
quent speaker, who settled some years ago 
in a Western village. Being an entire 
stranger, and having no letters of intro- 
duction, he was a long time briefless— 
“whetting his tongue for civil causes,”’ as 
Horace has it, to no purpose. In vain did 
he hearken for a client’s footsteps on his 
staircase ; his prospects grew darker daily, 
and were almost as desperate as those of 
the pettifogger in London Assurance, who 
could not even provoke a gentleman to 
kick him, so that he might sue for assault 
and battery. Our hero’s abilities were un- 
known, and so found no market. At last 
a lucky thought flashed upon his brain. 
He resolved to make himself known by an 
original process. He took acane, walked 
over the way to Jones’s store, and, without 
saying a word, astounded the unoffending 
Jones by giving him a terrible flogging. 
A prosecution followed, as was expected; 
our green-satche! hero, though convicted 
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and fined a hundred dollars, made a splen- 
did speech, that took court and jury nearly 
“out of their boots,” and almost immedi- 
ately, in consequence of the brilliant abili- 
ties he had displayed, was retained in half- 
a-dozen suits by which he bagged a pile 
of dollars. Afterwards, he was overrun 
with business. 


— A CORRESPONDENT sends us an amus- 
ing account of a scene in a school-room on 
the extreme edge of “Egypt.” The 
sketch opens with a dozen carrotty-headed 
urchins trying to toe a crack in the floor, 
and form a straight line, which is continu- 
ally crooking into a crescent, owing to 
the uncomfortable position of the flanks 
to the fire-place and stove :— 

Question. —How is New England 
bounded ? 

Answer.— East by the Atlantic, south 
by the United States, west by the Hudson 
River, and north by the Britishers. 

Q.— What are its productions? 

A.— Boards, saw-mills, pertaters, clocks, 
codfish, ice, boots and shoes, school- 
marms, and Yankees. 

Q.—The next. 
bounded? 

A.—North by the Hannibal and St. Joe 
Railroad, south by Arkansaw, east by 
Egypt, and west by the Injuns. 

€.— Which is the largest city in the 
world, and where is it situated ? 

A.—The largest city in the world is 
Chicago, which aint fenced in nowhere, 
and is situated in the suburbs of Bridge- 
port. 

Q.—Are you sure of that? How do 
you know it? 

A.—Coz I seed it in the newspapers. 
The circus and carryvan was there last 
summer. 

Q.—The next. What are the princi- 
pal governments in America? 

A.— The United States, the Mexicans, 
the Injuns, and South Carolina. 

Q.—In what country are the Falls of 
Niagara ? 

Answer (by two or three boys at once).— 
They aint in no country, coz they are 
right "tween the United States and Can- 
ada, 


Q.—The next. 


How is Missouri 


Where is California ? 
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A.— Round the Horn. 

Answer (by another boy).—No, master, it 
aint — it’s across the Isthmus. 

Q.— Where is Russia, and what are its 
chief productions ? 

A.— Russia is situated near Moscow, in 
Poland, and its productions are serfs, gold- 
mines, Tartars,-iron, snow, Cossacks, and 
Russia Salve. 

Q.—Where is the Black Sea, and why 
is it so called? 

A.—The Black Sea is in Africa, and is 
so called because there is so many niggers 
there. 

Q.—Why is the Dead Sea so called? 

A.—Coz nothing can ’t live in it. 

Q.—Very good. Now can any of you 
tell me why the sea is salt ? 

All the boys.—Because so many ship 
loads of salt have been lost in it. 

Q.—Very well done. Now can any 
boy tell me why the ocean was created 
—of what use it is? 

A.—The ocean is highly useful, because 
without it Columbus never would have 
discovered America. 

Q.—That will do. Now you may spell 
a little. Spell sixpence. 

A.—S-i-x six, s-p-u-n-t-s spunts, six- 
spunts. 

At this point the recitation is interrupted 
by loud cries of “Master! Jim Brown 
keeps pokin’ straws in my ear,”—* Gus 
Morrill keeps scrougin so, I can’t study 
my lesson,”—* May I leave my seat?” — 
“ Sam Gilman has spilt his ink all over my 
writing book ! ””—* Master, may I gwaout 
to get s ’mice to put in my trousers to keep 
my nose from bleedin’ ?’’—“ Master, Tom 
Ross is whisperin’ to the girls—I seed 
himas plain as could be,”"—* Do n’t joggle 
me again, gaul darn ye!”—“Gimme 
my ruler!”—*“Quit pinchin’; you'll 
git it, Bill Healy, when school’s dis- 
missed!””—“ Who cares for you, old 
Hen Barney?” etc. Amid the hubbub, 
the pedagogue pulls out his warming-pan, 
and finding it past 12 M., cries “ School ’s 
dismissed!” and exeunt boys like a stam- 
pede of wild-cats through the narrow en- 
try, wedging it so full that for a moment 
they can hardly move, and finally, as the 
jam gives way, sprawling en masse at full 
length over the threshold. 
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— Puazprus, the Roman poet, tells a 
good story of an actor whose imitation of 
the squeaking of a pig was vehemently 
applauded by his audience. A jealous 
rival, evidently critical in pork, appeared 
before the audience, holding under his 
toga a real pig, which he made squeak 
lustily by pinching it. The audience 
hooted, hissed, and “ off-off’d,” utterly dis- 
crediting the miserable attempt, so inferior 
to that of their darling actor. Thereupon 
the actor produced the real pig, and scorn- 
fully demonstrated to the audience the 
worthlessness of their judgment—applaud- 
ing the false, and hissing the real! 

An English theatrical critic enters a 
protest against this conclusion, the fallacy 
of which he thus ingeniously and acutely 
exposes: ‘“ Had I been one of the audi- 
ence, I should perhaps have said, —‘ My 
dear sir, you are hasty, illogical. Your 
pig is truly a pig, and the squeak thereof 
is real; but, although a real pig, it is not 
a Representative Pig, no more than Jones 
is one of Emerson’s Representative Men; 
it is not a type; it is not ideal; it does 
not give articulate expression to the ab- 
stract possibilities of pork! On the stage 
I require pig,—not ¢Ais pig or thaé pig, 
but Pig par excellence,—Abstract Pig. My 
favorite actor gave me the squeak of that 
Representative Pig, and I applauded him; 
you have given me the squeak of an individ- 
ual—a pig, perhaps, with an idiosyncrasy— 
a pig with a cold in his head—a pig who 
can’t pronounce his 7’s —in short, a mis- 
erable concrete pig, with whom Art has 
no transactions!’”’ 


—A MODERN writer thinks that a man 
requires but four metallic qualifications to 
be sure of success in life. They are, 
“gold in his pockets, silver in his tongue, 
brass in his face, and iron in his heart.” 
Do not the last two make the others super- 
fluous ? 


— THERE is a good deal of nonsense 
about literary traditions, as, indeed, there 
is about traditions of all kinds. With all 
the respect in the world for the brilliancy 
of the Elizabethan age and the wit of 
Louis XVI.’s reign, there is no reason 
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why admiration should be enforced by 
simple antiquity of production either in 
painting, music, or letters. The instance 
which suggested this reflection is the un- 
commonly frequent use of Mme. de Stael’s 
aphorism: “Were I mistress of fifty lan- 
guages, I would think in the deep Ger- 
man, converse in the gay French, write in 
the copious English, sing in the majestic 
Spanish, deliver in the noble Greek, and 
make love in the soft Italian.” A pret- 
tily rounded sentence, the marks of age, 
and the author’s reputation for brilliancy, 
have here made current a very palpable 
fallacy. It strikes us that it would be 
exceedingly uncomfortable to be obliged 
to think in “deep German,” and it is 
certainly an exertion to keep up in a 
“gay French” conversation. It would 


puzzle most Americans to sing ‘‘ Shoo-Fly” 
in the “majestic Spanish,” or to deliver 
“The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck” 
in the “noble Greek.” 
ing, it is very pleasant to hear the sweet 


As to love-mak- 


and fluert lispings of a pretty girl in “soft 
Italian,” or any other foreign language 
for the matter of that; but we doubt 
whether the pretty girl would be very 
much fascinated at hearing her own lan- 
guage mutilated by some nervous and awk- 
ward fellow who has become enamored 
of her. In fact, the “copious English” 
is the only point upon which we can agree 
with Mme. de Stael, and this we appre- 
hend to be because English happens to be 
our own language. But whether this illus- 
tration be apt or not, it is certain that we 
are too ready to believe in things simply 
because they are old, and that many a 
literary gem lives for only a single day in 
a newspaper, while we search our libra- 
ries for authorities and ornamental quota- 
tions that are not so good as that which 
we allow to die without a regret. 


— “THE ROLLING STONE”’—which the 
late M. Saint Beuve pronounced to be 
George Sand’s greatest work—will be 
concluded in the August number of THE 
WESTERN MONTHLY, immediately after 
which it will be reproduced in book form 
by a Western publishing house. 
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